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STORY OF A STOLEN HEIB. 



BOOK I.-MURDER. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CRYPTOGRAPH. 

The chambers of Messrs. Lawson, Brodie, 
Craig, and Grmton, to which we invite the 
reader to accompany us, were situate on the 
north side of St. Andrew Square. 

That was upwards of thirty years ago ; 
but, as the house has had a gre^t number 
of tenants since that period, no person need 
give himself the trouble of lookii:^ for it, 
or endeavouring to ascertain its numt>er. 
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2 THE STOLEN HEIR. 

The revolutions of time have long since 
altered it heyond recognition. 

Edinburgh has always been celebrated for 
its law, its preaching, its professors, and its 
fame as a school d( inedicine. Society 
takes its tone from this circumstance. But 
law is of course the foremost, as its votaries 
are the most numerous ; and the best 
lawyers — that is, the judges and leading ad- 
vocates—constitute the aristocracy of the 
city. Thirty years ago this was not less so 
than at present ; for then the Liberal party, 
who had been struggling for long years be- 
fore that to arrive at power in the State, 
aad to attain to a Aare of the loares and 
fidl|6S) were neariang the goal of tbeir ambi- 
tion. The sun of the Tory party was nearly 
set, the power of the Dundasses was crumb- 
ling, and the Whigs w^re looking anxiously 
forward to Ute tune when tbey would be 
able to demand offioe« 

T)}e Reformed PstrUament was looming 
in th^ distiUic^ 
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At this p^iod our tale be^s. 
Thirty years ago ! Great have been the 
world's changes ance thai time. 

Messrs. Lawson, Brodie, Craig, and 
Grinton were Whigs. In fact, their house 
was the head-qaarters of the party in Scot- 
land. They numbered amongst thmr clients 
the richest and the best of the Whig fami- 
lies. They were themselves great men, and 
two of the firm had large estates. It is al- 
most needless to say, that being successful 
lawyers, they were also very rich men. 

Sir Hemy Craig of Pinkerton waa the 
moving spirit of the business, so far as ihe 
politics of the house were concerned — the 
centre of Whig consultation — ^the pi^rtDear 
who gave the dinner parties — who made aU 
the show and who ^' did*' the speechifying, 
of which there was a great deal at thi^i 
period. At elections or public meetings in- 
volving considerations for the Libera^ tt* 
terest. Sir Henry was sure to be the Hkost. 
wanted, the most relied upon, the anim^ing 
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principle of the whole machinery. This 
was his way of bringing grist to the mill. 

Sir Abraham Lawson (Sir Abraham waa 
a knight only — Craig was a baronet) need 
not be further alluded to, as he was at this 
period merely a sleeping partner, taking no 
active part in the business. His fortune 
was made already. 

Grinton was a promoted clerk. He was 
elevated to a partnership, not because he 
had any extraordinary talent, or because of 
any influence he could bring into the busi- 
ness, but simply because it was safe to make 
him a partner, for the reason that he was 
80 well versed in all the secrets of the office 
as to make it dangerous not to involve him 
in the responsibilities of the business as well, 
which were so numerous as to be too much 
for the existing partners. 

With these brief descriptions we dismiss 
these members of the firm, as they play no 
part in our story. We devote a little more 
Hpace to Allan Brodie and Mr. Liddell— - 
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they are " principal performers" in our 
little drama. 

Mr. or, as he liked better to be de- 
signated — ^Allan Brodie was the true head 
of the house. He was completely at home 
in all its varied and intricate business — 
knew the contents of each charter-chest by 
rote —could tell at a moment's notice the 
rental of all the estates for which they were 
factors -and was deep in the secrets of 
many of the noble clients who reposed un- 
limited confidence in the firm. When real 
business was about to be transacted, Allan 
Brodie was the man — ^if an estate was to be 
mortgaged, he could find a person who had 
the money ready — ^if a divorce was required, 
Allan Brodie got up all the details — if the 
gambling debts of some frail countess be- 
came too pressing, Mr. Brodie " managed" 
to get them put to rights — and if an ex- 
pensive suit was on the tapis^ he it was who 
licked it into shape. 

Tradition, too, assigned to him even 
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darker deeds than the generality of lawyers 
usually undertake — and mutilated parish 
registers, and fortunate schoolmasters, were 
not unfrequent results, at obscure places in 
the north, where Allan Brodie had passed a 
few days at a fishing stream, or tried to find 
an occa«onal partridge an »ame padicukr 
shooting grotmd. Ambition was his god, 
his ruling passion — not the ambition of Sir 
Henry Craig, his partner ; not a showy 
dinner-giving, platform reputation ; not the 
reputation of a planner of chques, or de< 
viser of election tactics — ^he left that to the 
talking partner of the firm, and to other 
and less ambitious men. What he wanted 
for himself, and had determined to obtain, 
was, first, a seat in Parliament, and then — 
then a peerage. 

His plans were well-laid ; and through his 
friendy Lord Bruntsfield, he was pretty sure, 
he thought, in course of time, to arrive at 
this the highest of his hopes. 

Let us now visit this place-— this terrible 



oCBce where great aspiratiQiis, and great 
hopeSy end gieat estates, and profoimd 
miaeryy wen dealt in like so much eomm^pee 
— -wh^?e the agooiies of body aoad soid, or 
the joys of fortmie, were kept ready bottled* 
up, to be poured out like vials of wraUi or 
drops of life's elixir on the devoted heads ef 
mankind 

The chambers had heea built upon the 
site of the stables, and were c<nmaodioas 
and well adapted to the business. They 
were also fire-proof, or suj^sed to be so. 
To get to them it was necessary, of course, 
to tray^^se the whole length of the property 
— ^that is, through what is usualfy a back 
green in other houses, but which was here 
all buildings of one kind or another. The 
large room in the Iqwgc part of the offiee 
was devoted to ihe copying clerks. The 

m 

upper chambers contained three sitting* 
rooms, ooeupied by the partners. Joe 
Liddell, in his capacity of book-keeper, con* 
fidential derk, and factotum, had a small 
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snuggery to himself, and spealdng tubes 
firom all the other rooms in the building 
were led into it. These all opened in Joe's 
room, and were supposed to be closed with 
a spring-Ud in the various chambers from 
whence they came. We say, were supposed 
to be closed— for, in reality, Joe, having a 
delicately-organised ear, and a decided thirst 
for knowledge, had contrived in the tubes a 
few finely-perforated holes, which admitted 
of the entrance of quite as much sound as 
suited Mr. Liddell's purpose. 

The fact is, Mr. Liddell's failing —and 
what lawyer's clerk is without his little fail- 
ing ? — ^was curiosity. 

Mr. Joseph Liddell was the head clerk 
and confidential book-keeper of the great 
firm of Lawson, Brodie, Craig, and Grinton 
and as many knew, he was the private fac- 
totum of Mr. Allan Brodie as well. This 
was a post of eminence he had attained to 
solely by great perseverance and hard work, 
father being coachman to the fourth 
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Lord Bruntsfield, that noble cueuc had 
sufficient influence to get Joe introduced 
into the office as message boy. 

He did the rest himself. 

Step by step he fought his way up the 
ladder of prosperity, getting from the posi- 
tion of boy to that of junior clerk ; and 
then on and on through the various grades 
of the office, till his industry and pluck — 
aided by some little chances and slices of 
good luck — ^placed him in the chair of the 
book-keeper factotum to the establishment, 
which at the commencement of this story 
he held ; and for holding which, he thought 
himself quite worth the four hundred pounds 
a-year which was the remuneration for his 
services. 

Mr. Liddell — or Joe, as Mr. Brodie de- 
signated him — ^was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the business of the house, and ver- 
sant in all its secrets. If he was not told 
every transaction which took place, he took 
the necessary pains to ascertain all about 
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it ; and it is only right to say, that he had 
liever heen known to make a had use of his 
information. He kept everylhing to him- 
self, for what purpose will appear anon. 
Joo^s room was filled with certain recesses 
which contained charter-chests ; and at the 
moment our tale commences, we find him 
engaged in exploring one of these reposi- 
toriesi, upon which was to be seen painted, 
in plain letters — 

" Lord Bruntsfield." 

^^ Dear me," said he, soliloquising to him- 
self, ^^ this i$ strange ; I thought no person 
had been here since the 1 1th, when I put 
in that deed about the additional provision. 
Now here is a book beautifully bound. Gx)d 
bless me — a Bible I What on earth can it 
be put here for? And who has put it? 
Let me see ; there must be something in it 
— a Bible, especially a modem Bible, in 
elegant binding, is of no use in a charter- 
chest but for some specific purpose." 

Joe, therefore, turned over the leaves, and 
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after muiing a little, oortf uUy again ex** 
amined them, the hinding, and tbe rich gcAd 

" Exactly — ^tbe veary ct^y — just as it used 
to be in the pew at the West Church ; and, 
hallo I here's a piece of paper cruoipM 
witiiia the coyer. Ha I ha \ Mr, Brodie, so 
ybn thought I wouldn't take notice of tills 
keiU circumstance, did you ? TIm is 
another of your little mysteries, ia it ? But 
perhaps this bit of vellum will ^plaia. Cojgi- 
found it, another mystery — a cipher toQ; 
now what i$ vf^ and how <hi eartb am I to 
unriddle these hi^glypbics^-HOl printer's^ 
signs, too?" 

This new mystery was i|ui^ ai pusste to 
Joe. A Bible in a charter-chest was at any 
time a great enough mystery — but when to 
that fact was added the additional circum- 
stance of a piece of vellum, upon which was 
written certam characters of a mysterious 
nature, the meaning of which could not at 
once be evolved, it was enotigh of mystery 
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as Mr. Liddell thought, to drive a curious 
man like him mad. 

So thought Mr. Liddell : and as this said 
cryptograph is a matter that the reader is 
politely requested to take a little interest in, 
here it is : — 

81 * qf2 * j41e * mlpple2 * 31 * qf2 • 
150p2ot * 631e * qf2 * d3opq * c44a * 41 * 
qf2 ♦ olefq * ho4pp * 2slhqi7 * 4r2o * 6hih 
* d3r2 * mlb2w * 4151vc * q45b * qf2 * 
14a ♦ p2r21q221 * 31bf2p * do4h * qf2 * 
di44o. 

Wonderful signs ! What dread mystery 
is committed to your keeping ? Do you 
symbolise Good or Evil ? 

Time and the hour will reveal ! 



CHAPTER II. 



A GRAND FETE AND SOBfE OF ITS RESULTS. 

The rays of the full moon glanced gaily- 
over the lawn of Warrender Park on the 
night of the fifteenth of September 1826. 
The spacious halls of Lord Bruntsfield were 
blazing with light, and the proud and noble 
of the land were gathered under his roof. 

A son and heir had been bom to the wide 
domains of its proprietor, and this was his 
christening fete. 

Without, the silver Braid meandered 
gently through the noble policy — the stately 
oaks and elms, which ornamented the home 
park, waved their graceful boughs and 
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capped to the slow sighing of the melan- 
choly autumn wind. The castellated house 
stood out in bold relief — a perfect blaze of 
light and beauty — ^its tall and pinnacled 
towers kissing the clouds as they stooped to 
embrace the earth. The grass lawn was 
also made vividly luminous by the glare of 
thousands of Chinese lamps. 

Within, all was bustling preparation. 
Powdered lackeys, swearing cooks, and pom- 
pous butlers, were running to and fro^ some 
of them drunk with the excitement of the 
occasion, others drunk with wine. In the 
splendid dining-room, the tables were co- 
vered with loads of rich plate. Gorgeous 
flagons containing wines of costly vintages 
stood round in rich profusion. 

No matter who should be starving with- 
out, within it was determined there should 
be feasting ! 

Verily, it was a grand feost 1 

There were congregated in that house 
the salt of the earth — Dukes, Earls, and 
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Barons; Duchesses proud and haughty, 
Mor^diionesses of state and pomp, Coun. 
tesses, Baronesses, and others as noble 
though untitled. At this fete luxury reigned 
supreme — the artists of the palate had done 
their utmost, and had achieved an unprece- 
dented success ; the cook and confectioner 
had, on this occasion, performed some Httle 
service ior their princely salaries, and the 
table groaned with expensive luxuries from 
all the climes of the worlds Ths dressing-, 
bell sounded out its loud twang from the 
bell-tower, and the guests left the lawn^-^ 
where they had been promenading to the 
spirit-stirring strains of a miUtary band— to 
dress for dinner. 

An interval of comparative silence suc- 
ceeded, and the band also left for refresh- 
ment — the brightly-lighted pleasinre-ground 
being speedily deserted. 

A few minutes after, all being dear, a 
man of pale and care-worn countenance 
descended rajadly from ihe Wanches of a 
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gnarled oak, where for hours he had lain 
concealed a silent spectator of the gay crowd 
which, hut a short time hefore, had heen 
flitting about on the smooth-shaven lawn. 

The stranger was a slightly-made man, 
and might he twenty years of age. He was 
shahbily dressed, hut there was a certain 
air about him that denoted he had seen 
better days. He had, or affected to have, a 
slight halt in his right leg ; and as for a 
moment he looked stealthily around, and 
caught on his pale face the radiant beams 
of the full moon, some fearful or devilish 
project might have been read in his coun- 
tenance. 

Slowly and deliberately he moved under 
the shade of the tree from which he had 
descended, and carefully examined the 
priming of a pair of beautiful pistok which 
he had drawn from his pocket. This done, 
he glanced impatiently around, as if he 
were looking for some one he expected to 
join him. Pulling out a watch he seemed 
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to become convinced that he was too im-> 
patient. A minute more, and as the dinner- 
gong sounded loudly over the park, a shrill 
and prolonged whistle might have also been 
heard breaking on the night-silence that 
reigned around. 

A dark spot appeared for a moment 
creeping under the protecting shade of a 
gigantic hoUy hedge, and in a brief space, 
the person under the tree was joined by his 
expected companion. 

^^ I am just in time, I fancy ?'' said the 
new comer. " Punctuality is my only vir- 
tue, and I never kept a pal waiting in my 
life — it is just eight. I heard the gong 
strike as I came up the avenue.^' 

" Yes, I heard it too," said the first of 
the strangers. " Great powers 1 and he is 
summoned to a sumptuous repast by the 
sound of a gong, and waited upon by a 
troop of menials. As he eats at his luxu- 
rious table, will a wandering thought ever 
bring my sister to his memory, I wonder ? 
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Can he sit in comfort, think you, and kno^ 
that I am alive. But no, he knows not of 
my escape, and thinks me still a diained 
felon at the hulks. Ha I ha I ha I we shall 
now he quits, my nobU friend. I shall hare 
a great revenge for all my injuries. I will 
see him too, and tell him what I have done. 
I wiU sear his very heart for him. I wiU 
tell him that his son will he sold into the 
slavery of crime ; that he shall be ti^ed 
for the gallows; that — hut come on, we 
lose time, and I am a poor fool to speak 
thus. Come, I say, let us forward to the 
house ; my deeds and not my words must 
speak for me." 

" Eight, my hoy," said his companion, 
^^ that's the thing ; do it first, then speak 
about it after." 

*^ On then, but- — with caution." 

Creeping stealthily from tree to tree, the 

two men, in a few minutes, got round to the 

side of the house, opposite to which they 

were originally standing, and which was a 
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diviaon of the large mansion comparatively 
uninhabited. Here, however, at the ex- 
treme end of a long corridor, was situated 
the nursery, which had to be reached by a 
flight of steps. Entering by means of a 
pass-key, at a low and narrow door seldom 
used but on exceptional occasions, the two 
men groped their way (for it was quite 
dark) along a passage which conducted 
them to the stair. Having ascended to the 
top, the two desperadoes found themselves 
in a kind of arched hall or landing-place, 
with doors and passages on each of its three 
sides. Here, for an instant, they made a 
pause, and the principal repeated to his as- 
sistant some instructions m a low but em- 
phatic voice. 

While they were thus conferring together, 
a distant foot-fall broke upon the silence 
which reigned around this isolated part of 
Bruntsfield House. Stepping into the op- 
posite passage to that from which the 
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sounds proceeded, they awaited in breathless 
silence to see who would issue. 

The flickering flame of a candle soon threvir 
a light into the stone hall, and the intruders 
were relieved on seeing that it was only two 
of the female servants. 

'^ Well, I am almost afraid of being 
found absent," said the younger of the two, 
in a timid voice. 

" Never fear," replied her companion, 
^' the child is fast asleep. I have taken 
care it shan't awake for two or three good 
hours at least. Why should we not enjoy 
ourselves as well as the other servants, 1 
should like to know ?" 

" Oh ! deary me, I do feel so timorous 
in this awful large house. Oh I didn't you 
hear some one breathe close by ?" 

" Tush, come on, you coward ; there can 
be no one in this part of the house. No- 
body ever comes to the nursery by this 
wing, you fooL" 
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*'^ Ay, but Thomas told me that he has 
often seen master wandering about here 
o' nights, and I'm really afraid to go fur- 
ther. Let us go back to the baby. Oh I 
if my lord or my lady should take a whim 
to come and see the dear infant, and find 
the door locked and neither of us there, 
Lord, we should be killed downright at 
once. I can't go down, indeed I can't, 
nurse ; there is something a goin' to hap- . 
pen ; I feel dead sure there is. Oh, Lord I 
I am all over a'shakin'. There is not any 
ghosts, is there ?" 

"Hush, you stupid fool," said the elder 
woman, " don't chatter so loud, or you will 
bring the housekeeper ; she must be in this 
wing somewhere, so come on. Don't be 
alarmed about either a visit from my lady 
or my lord; they are too much engaged 
with the company, and them quality folks 
are not so fond of their ofi^spring as to leave 
a good dinner to visit a squalling brat of 
a child only a fortnight old, though it be 
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their heir. No, uo, it's poor people alone 
that would do that ; it's not -the £a8faion for 
rich folks either to feel or to show affectioii 
for their diUdren. So come along, and 
don't shiUy shally any more about it ; and 
as for ghosts, pooh I stuff and nonsense." 

After this pithy speech, the two maidens 
made off down stairs, leaving the place once 
more in total darkness. 

The two men again came into the hall, 
and began, in profound silence, the one to 
unfold from a wrapper of shamoy leather a 
dark lantern of curious manufacture, and 
the other to unpack a curious knapsack 
which he carried over his back, in search of 
some tinder and matches with which to oV 
tain a light. 

" Are we not fortunate ?" observed our 
oldest acquaintance. " Both the nurses 
have deserted their post, and left the child 
quite unprotected. Fortune favours the 
brave, and we shall have less teouble than I 
eaqpected. Yes, nurse's observation was but 
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too true ; quality folks are not 8o fond of 
their offspring as to leave a good dinner to 
visit a squalling brat of a child, only a fort- 
night old, thoDigh it be their heir. His 
heir — ha I ha I Ay, ay, in an hour or two 
he will inquire for his heir, and where wiU it 
be f oiuid ? The infernal villain ! Oh, that 
I had him by the throat at this moment, 
how" 

^' Hushi" said ^e oih» desperadoes 
'^ Heatd you not a footstep ? Quick, soma 
one oomes; let us once m<»'e regain the 
passage/' 

^^ If it be Lord Bnmtsfield, by Heaven 
I'll wring his neck," said the man. 

" No, no, don't precijHtate our plans." 

They had scarcely time to regain the 
hiding-fdace befosre Mr. Brookman, the valet 
aad tool of Lord Bruntsfield, and 1^ 
sharer in many a tenilde secret, came into 
the hall, on his way to Ute pi!iYa;te smte of 
apartments where the honouraUe gambler 
held Ins revels. This man was a ccmveaient 
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tool, who had heen long m his present mas- 
ter's service ; he knew all his secrets, and. 
as a villain, was only second to his noble 
employer. He had a capital salary, it being 
that worthy gentleman's system to pay well 
for all that concerned his pleasures. At 
the present moment he was on his way to 
prepare the private apartments for imme- 
diate use, as this was a night on which one 
of those disgraceful gambling revels was to 
be held between the noble lord and some 
of the noble guests who just now enjoyed 
his hospitality and the protection of his 
roof, and which were of too frequent oc- 
currence. 

Brookman lingered for a moment in the 
hall too arrange his keys and put in order a 
large basketful of various articles, principally 
bottles of wine and parcels of provender, 
which he was carrying, no doubt for the 
purposes of the gambling bout which was to 
be celebrated. 

The two men in the passage watched 
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him keenly ; and as he carried a brilliant 
light, they could, quit« unseen, observe his 
every movement. The sharp eyes of our 
acquaintance of the tree were almost supw- 
naturally illuminated, as, clutching the arm 
of his companion, he gazed with terrific 
earnestness on the unconscious Brookmaa, 
who, having put his basket right, turned up 
another passage to gain the hidden docn: 
which led to the secret chamber where Lord 
Bnmtsfield passed so much of his leisure 
time. 

The moment the valet was out of sights 
the desperado gave vent to his excited feel- 
ings in a volley of oaths, so loudly spoken 
and so tremendous as to alarm his com- 
panion, who besought him to calm himself 
and remember the purpose for which they 
had met. 

" Yes, yes," said he, " I will be calm 

presently ; but the appearance of that in- 

femal villain made me almost forget my^ 

^self, and where I was. I will exjdain again 

VOL. I. c 
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what my cause of hatred to him springs 
from. In the meantime, I have changed my 
plans in some degree ; but let us first pro- 
cure the child, and then I will give you fur- 
ther instructions. That scoundrel whom 
you saw just now was Brookman, the 
villain who swore against me on my trial ; 
but, by the heavens above, I swear to have 
an awful revenge when the day of reckon- 
ing arrives. Come, let us on, for we lose 
time, and it grows late." 

So saying, they rapidly disappeared along 
the passage, where it is our purpose for the 
present to leave them. 

The company had eaten their luxurious 
dinner, and the ladies had adjourned to 
the beautiful drawing-rooms of Warrender 
House, where they had been joined by many 
of the gentlemen, it being the custom of the 
host to retire early from the dining-table, 
leaving, however, his guests to please them- 
selves. 

Some ladies were singing, and some were 
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dancing — the gentlemen being scattered up 
and down, flirting with the ladies, and talk- 
ing those soft nothings which are so agree- 
able on such occasions. 

They were thus engaged, when an 
aflfrighted female servant hurried into the 
room, and exclaimed, at the pitch of her 
voice — 

" Oh I my lady, my lady, the child, the 
child has been stolen !" 

The company were thunderstruck, and 
stood almost paralysed with terror at this 
dreadful announcement. 

Lady Bruntsfield had fainted j and was 
but just recovering, after a few moments' 
insensibility, when Laurie, the old house- 
steward, rushed in among the company, 
his face white as paper with horror and aak 
tonishment. 

" Gracious heavens ! gentlemen," he 
exclaimed, ^^ his lordship has been mur- 
dered 1" 



CIIAPTEK III. 



LOOKING BACK 

When any one has the misfortune to be 
Biurdered or hanged, public curiosity gets 
excited to a high pitch, and the person who 
has the greatest amount of information 
about the event is, for the time being, the 
most important man in his circle. This is 
the case even when the victim is a poor man 
with no friends and no recognised position 
in " society." How much more is this 
apirit of curiosity awakened when the 
sacred blood of a lord is spilt. Then the 
horrified public stand agape with terror, and 
welcome to aU dinner and tea tables is the 
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bearer of aay " further particulars" or 
'^ latest inteliigence" that can add a sentence 
w two more to what is already known. 

If this be generally the case as to the 
misfortunes or crimes of common people or 
indifferent lordid, what can be said of the 
intense excitement which the double event 
of the mysterious abduction of the heir and 
the murder of the great Lord Bruntsfield 
excited ? 

Warrender Park, after the occurrence of 
these events, became as famous in the annals 
of crime as it had been in those of fashion. 

The road to it, through Warrender Links, 
was crowded for days after the event ; but 
no person could see into the lawn over the 
high walls. Even at a distance, nothing 
but the high towers of the house, its pin- 
nacles and gray turrets, were visible. This 
invisibility of the scene only lent greater 
wings to the imagination ; and the people 
who could not see within the gates, con- 
jured up more horrors than really eidsted. 
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The old rooks, which for ages back had 
built their nests and reared their young, 
caw'd dismally in the gloaming ; and the 
old, old trees groaned and creaked with 
mournful sound, as if bemoaning the new 
desolation that had befallen the ancient 
lords of Bruntsfield. The white, withered 
looking old woman, who acted as porteress 
at the gate, seemed as if she were actually 
bleached whiter, and had withered even 
more since the event* Every person about 
•the place looked as if conscious that some 
avenging angel had stretched out an arm to 
smite a heavy sinner. Vegetation, even, 
seemed to the eye to have experienced a 
check. Within the lordly mansion the 
gray-haired domestics, who had been there 
in the fourth lord's time, looked terribly 
solemn, and walked with quieter steps than 
was their wont. The domestics of the new 
school, fresh from London, were less im- 
pressed with the event than the old servitors 
were, who had been in the family for many 
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a long year. Old Laurie, the steward, never 
recovered the awful shock ; and Mrs. Per- 
cival, the housekeeper, made preparations 
to retire — ^which the savings of a Ufetime 
in an ultra-liberal household could well 
enable her to do. Gloom was more or less 
depicted on every countenance — the very 
tick of the clocks sounded like a solemn 
death— death— death. 

The neighbouring villagers of Sunnyside 
looked awe-stricken, and superstitiously 
shook their heads at what they called the 
judgment that had fallen on the wicked 
lord. 

" What an imco judgment it is," said one. 

" Ay," rephed another ; " it's a fittin' end 
for a bad Ufe — ^but it's a pity the mother 
should suflfer ony, for she's a guid woman, 
although awbody kens the sins o' his lord- 
ship. God pardon him, noo that he's awa.'' 

" His father was the poor man's friend 
though. It's been bad times for poor folk 
sin he de'ed," rephed the first speaker. 
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'^ So perish all the aristocracy/' said the 
pompous and sententious democratic tailor 
of Sunnyside. 

" Amen to that," echoed his follower, the 
lAoemaker. 

" For shame, man ; d'ye no get the 
liveries to mak noo ?" said an old woman. 
^^ That's what maks you hae a sair place on 
your skin, am thinkin'." 

"Ay, ay; there's guid and bad in a' 
classes," said the first speaker ; " but nae- 
body 'ill convince me that this is no a 
judgment for the sins o' his lordship, and 
mair particularly for the sin o' ruin that cam 
on puir Clara Douglas." 

" You are righi^ woman ; but that sin is 
now avenged^^ replied a man, who, muffled 
in a dark cloak, had been listening to the 
conversation ; but when the woman looked 
round to see who had addressed her, the 
figure was gone. 

The fifth Lord Bruntsfield had been no 
common man. His career, both in private 
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and public life, had marked him out as a 
hero of some note. 

If that rare and curious work, " Y^ 
ongine ande descente of ye Barones of 
Bruntsfielde," which was compiled and 
printed for Lord Beginald, be consulted, th^ 
history of the family will be found detailed 
at great length — ^its romantic creation, to- 
gether with tlie ghostly legends of Lady 
Agatha, and the Sunday Gambler s doom, 
which all relate to the house of Warrender. 
But as the story of the origin is extant, and 
written in the choice English of ^' Hare's 
Peerage," the following epitome may be 
useful: — 

On the evening of Sunday the 23rd of 
June, 1314, Robert the Bruce^ King of 
Scotland, wearied with anxiety, left his tent 
on the field of Bannockbum to speculate on 
what might be the results of to-morrow'af 
battle. Unconsciously he had strayed mor0 
tlian two miles from the camp of his army, 
and was hid from view by a small plantation 

c 2 
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of firs. Unperceived by the King, thre^ 
English soldiers, who had been urking 
«.bout watching his movements, now rushed 
upon him with drawn swords. Uttering a 
cry of surprise, he felled the first with a 
small axe, which, by good luck, he happened 
to have brought with him. The comrades 
of the slam man now beset the King, and 
the fight waxed wroth on each side. Bruce 
fought as only a Bruce could fight, and soon 
the second of the villains lay wounded at 
his feet — ^but breathless and panting, it was 
in vain he tried to master the third of his 
assailants, when, just as, in wild despair and 
almost blind with his giddy efforts, he was 
hitting wildly about him, his page, Bonald, 
alarmed at his protracted absence, burst 
upon the scene, and, with one blow of his 
axe, levelled the ruffian with the dust. The 
King stood for a moment in amazement at 
his fortunate escape, then, turning to the 
youth, he warmly grasped his hand and 
thus addressed him — " I'faith, yoimg 
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Honald, but you have gained your spurs 
most nobly ; henceforward you are Sir 
Ronald Buronfauld." 

Reginald, the fourth earl and seventeenth 
baron of his illustrious race, was a man of 
unimpeachable moral character. The breath 
of slander never sullied his name ; and as 
the honest gentleman has long since paid 
the debt of nature, and now reposes in a 
place where the dust of the plebeian often 
enough mingles with the dust of the patri- 
cian, we need say no more about him, as his 
numerous virtues, along with his coat of 
arms, are already blazoned on his splendidly 
carved tombstone in the Greyfriars' Church- 
yard. 

We are sorry we cannot give Charles, the 
fifth earl and eighteenth baron, the same 
character as we have felt it only our duty, 
as faithful chroniclers, to give to his father. 
He was a different man altogether. Even 
as a school-boy he had been more dissolute^ 
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sdfish, bold, and unscrupulous than the 
generality of wicked boys are. All these 
faults of disposition adhered to the man to 
whom the boy had been the father. 

But we have no intention, good reader, 
of treating you to " A Memoir of Charles, 
fifth Earl of Bruntsfield, etc., etc. ;" all we 
desire to do is, to let you know one or two 
particulars of his career which are necessary 
for the purpose of this story. 

Selfishness was the prevailing vice of his 
Lordship, and luxury, in all its varied de- 
tails, was one of his weaknesses. Fine 
houses elegantly furnished, fine pictures, fine 
carriages, fine horses, and a fine establish- 
ment, were mere necessaries of existence to 
him. "Purple and fine linen" were indis- 
pensable. All the argosies that sailed the 
seas were made to minister to his vitiated 
palate and depraved stomach. Poor wretches, 
drenched with the raging storms of winter, 
or bent double with the spasms of hunger, 
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might water the earth with tears of despair 
— what mattered it, so the haughty Lord 
Bnmtsfield had his table replenished. 

Among other actions of his infamy, he 
seduced, by means of a pretended marriage, 
a beautiful girl of the name of Douglas, 
who resided at a httle village named Braids- 
bank, in the neighbourhood of Warrender 
Park. He had been in the habit of taking 
occasional walks to this romantic spot, and 
plunging deep into the tangled copses of a 
pleasure-ground called the Hermit's Retreat, 
there to meditate and wander at his plea- 
sure. It was here three years before the 
date of the incidents narrated in the pre- 
vious Chapters, that he first met Clara 
Douglas, " the beauty of Braidsbank," 
as some of the humble villagers had named 
her. We will not harrow up the feehngs rf 
our readers by detailing the arts with which 
the practised fowler lured the unsuspecting 
bu-d to his net ; how, ignorant of his person 
and his rank— under the solemn sham of a 
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got-up m^triage — he made her believe that 
she was his wife. 

And thus poor Clara Douglas fell a 
victim to his lordship. 

On the very morning, then, of that day 
on which Lady Bruntsfield, on her bed of 
down, surrounded by the luxuries and com- 
forts due to her rank in life, was delivered 
of her child, poor Clara lay-in at the humble 
cottage of Slockendrouth. 

But how different were the circumstances. 

Lady Bruntsfield had, as we have said, 
all the comforts befitting her exalted station. 
Dr. Hamilton Courtly was her obsequious 
attendant, as he had been that of many a 
person of rank long before her ladyship re- 
quired his attention Many indeed were 
the whispered mysteries of which Hamilton 
Courtly was the hero. In fact, he was not 
Lady Bruntsfield's choice at all. She wanted 
good old Dr. Hay, who had been the phy- 
sician in her father^s house in the happy 
days of her childhood. But in this she was 
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overruled by her lord, who was bent on hav- 
ing Dr. Courtly ; and with a sigh of vexa- 
tion, her feebler will gave way to the 
stronger one of her husband. 

The nuptials of Lord Bruntsfield were 
only a convenience — that is, he gave his 
hand to the beautiful Miss Weddel, the rich 
daughter of a Leith merchant, for a large 
consideration in ready-money — a commodity 
which happened to be a particular want of 
his lordship's at the time. So all parties 
were satisfied. Old Weddel, originally a 
tobacconist, bought into the peerage, and 
the peer found next morning that his bank 
account was swelled to sixty thousand 
pounds. 

The unhappy Clara, after a brief period 
of fitful and equivocal greatness, at last 
found out to her horror who her supposed 
husband was ; when, maddened by the dis- 
covery, she fled to the sea, seeking to find 
in its cold bosom a refuge from her woe. 
But fate had not yet done its worst to h». 
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Rescued from drowning, she was reduced to 
the direst necessity, gaining a precarious 
livelihood as a seamstress. While thus earn- 
ing an honest hut humhle living, nature 
warned her to prepare for the time when 
she would hecome a mother ; and it was at 
the humhle cottage of Mysie Semple, the 
washerwoman, where, assisted hy the cha- 
ritahle doctor of the parish, she gave hirth 
to her child — a child which may he said 
never to have seen its mother, for the poor 
beauty of Braidsbank never lived to feel 
the gladdening happmcss of being a parent. 
A delirious fever terminated her melancholy 
life, at the very moment that Lady Brunts- 
field brought forth an heir to the wide do- 
mains of her proud husband. 

Thus, on the same day, within a few 
hours of each other, two children were bom 
to Lord Bruntsfield The mother of the 
one died in child-bed ; the father, in a few 
days after, was mysteriously murdered; 
md the heir of his proud name and 
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andent lineage was rudely stolen from 
the arms of those who, but a few brief 
minutes before, had vowed to rear and train 
it in the image and fear of Almighty God. 

Alas ! for rank and lineage ; 'tis nothing 
but a symbol after all ! 

" The rank is but the guinea stamp. 
The mau*8 the gowd for a* thaL ** 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE MISFORTUNKS OF THE DOUGLAS FAMILY. 

There is not a more beautiful spot within 
walking distance of the city than the Her- 
mit's Ketreat and the adjoining little hamlet 
of Braidsbank. See ! there is the old 
comer house of the hamlet with its tall 
pointed gable — the curious winding stair 
with its stone steps — and the wall so covered 
with ivy as scarce to admit of the Uttle peep 
holes, fancifully named windows, being seen. 
The little garden, too, with its high hedge 
to screen it from the vulgar gaze, and its 
neat flower-beds, and pretty railing, are 
familiar to our mind's eye. So is the row 
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of four old red-tiled cottages, standing on 
a sort of terrace, which, after braving for 
years the rough storms of time, are now in 
their last stage— the picturesque — and have 
to lean against each other for a kindly sup* 
port. Not one of them could stand alone. 
In this case unity is undoubtedly strength. 
On the terrace stands, as usual, the antique 
cart without the trams ; and on it the old 
wash-barrel with drink for the cow. Some 
ducks waddle about in the stagnant gutter 
which flows at the bottom of the before- 
mentioned terrace. On the landing of one 
of the outside stairs, a Uttle bantam cock 
is reasoning with a stupid old black hen ; 
while at the door, which enters below the 
stair, a little girl, in a blue short gown, is 
rinsing out a tub. Further along, and more 
in the valley, is another row of thatched 
cottages, each with its Uttle garden before 
the door. At the end of the row is the 
village smithy, and we hear the noise of 
the brawny smith's hammer as it stot, stots 
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on the anvil. Hear how the little urchins 
shout at the restless horse, which seems de- 
termined to go without shoes rather than 
have new ones. Then opposite is the her- 
mit's entrance : through the rough wooden 
gate, cross the little sparkling, bubbling 
Braid, and in a minute you are far, far dis- 
tant from the busy haunts of men, away in 
a valley, among wild foliage and gnarled 
oaks, tall firs, and ancient elms, and verdant 
walnut trees. The clear stream meanders 
by your side, and tiny little trouts are jump- 
ing briskly up to snap at a miserable fly. 
High above are the over arching trees, barely 
admitting a peep of the deep blue of the 
gorgeous heavens. Away on either hand 
the hills, on whose sides may be heard the 
bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle, and 
the active whirr of the partridges. The 
sun, gloriously brilliant, darts his warm 
rays through the interstices of the planting, 
and throws fantastic and waving forms on 
the walk. The busy bee, heavy laden 
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with its sweets, hums along to its nest ; and 
high in the air the tuneful lark is heard 
carolling its wild notes of song. We pass 
the Hermitage, glance at the Lover's Leap, 
cross the whimpUng Bumie, and again we 
are lost in the tangled copses ; and so we 
go, on and on till the end, through infinite 
repetitions of the same scene. 

Oh ! gloriously heautif ul are the wild 
walks around the ancient Hermitage of 
BraidsbanL 

There was not, at the era of this tale, a 
happier household than that of the Doug- 
lases who occupied the house we have de- 
scribed. The father, an old military man, 
had been dead for some years ; but a life- 
pension^ secured from an insurance office, 
rendered the days of the old lady serene 
acid happy, till the fatal cloud of poor 
Clara's misfortune fell upon her like a 
withering blight, and hurried her to the 
graye. 
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She had but two children — Clara, her 
daughter, the unhappy victim of Lord 
Bruntsfield, and Evelyn, her son. 

Evelyn Douglas had received a good edu- 
cation at the High School and University 
of Edinburgh. He was a slightly-made 
fellow, but of a determined character, and 
prone to take oflfence. He was quick and 
sudden in quarrel, and terribly vindictive. 
He never either forgot or forgave an injury, 
and would wait for years to achieve his 
ends. To allow of the proper following 
out of his schemes against Clara, Lord 
Bruntsfield thought it was necessary to get 
Evelyn removed. To him this was an easy 
matter — a clerkship in a Government office 
in London, sent through Mr. Brodie, with 
whose office Mr. Douglas had once been 
connected, settled that ; and laden with the 
blessings of his mother and his sister, the 
young man took his departure by the smack 
from Leith, and in due time, after reaching 
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the end of his journey, he was installed in 
his clerkship, and for a time all went on as 
well as could be wished for. 

Strange to relate, however, at the time 
when his sister's letters had been most fre- 
quent and full of her lover and her ap- 
proaching marriage, the correspondence 
stopped all at once, and young Douglas was, 
to his great horror, suddenly accused of the 
then capital crime of Forgery ! 

In vain he protested his innocence. He 
was carried to Bow Street — ^accused, com- 
mitted, tried, condemned, and left to be 
hanged along with the next batch of the 
doomed. The wretched vouth made frantic 
appeals to the Home Secretary and the 
principal of his own oflSce. They were use- 
less. The Home Secretary was relentless ; 
and but for the humane exertions of good 
Dr Cotton, the chaplain of Newgate, he 
would have been hanged as a sacrifice to 
the outraged laws, and a warning to future 
criminals. 
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Dr. Cotton heard his story— pondere4 
over it, helieved it, and went to Lord 
Bruntsfield. That nohleman procured a 
commutation of the sentence, and young 
Douglas was transported for life. 

But why, in all his troubles, had he no 
letters from home ? Why were his mother 
and sister silent ? Alas ! why, indeed ? He 
could not tell. He had written letter after 
letter, but still there came no response. 
Could they be dead ? " Oh I that I could 
fly to them and tell them I am innocent I 
need but to tell them— they will not believe 
I am a forger. No I perish the vile accusa^ 
tion," thought the poor youth ; " they must 
— they shall believe mo innocent — I will 
write them yet again. There still is hope 1" 

It will appear in the sequel what becajne 
of these letters, and how they were inter- 
ceptc^d by the agency of Lord Bruntsfield; 
so that neither the mother nor the sister 
knew his disgrace, but in terror they still 
wrote and wondered why no reply ever came. 
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And so time passed till the end drew near. 
Appalled by her daughter's disgrace, and 
fearful that her son had fallen a victim to 
the temptations of London, poor Mrs. 
Douglas's spirit yielded up its frail tene- 
ment, and she was summoned to quit this 
vale of tears. 

A few days before the opening of our 
story, one of the sentinels at Woolwich 
Dockyard observed a cap floating on the 
Thames early one Monday morning. Sus- 
picion was aroused that some one of the 
convicts had either made his escape or com- 
mitted suicide. A muster of the gang at 
once took place, and a searching investiga- 
tion was made. Affected low spirits and an 
absent manner had deceived the officials, 
and it was thought that the missing convict 
had committed suicide. This view of the 
matter was supposed to be the more correct 
one, as a neckerchief and some other arti- 
cles of wearing apparel were found lying in 
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an obscure part of the hulk where convict 
^o. 24-871 B had slept. 

It was no suicide, however, for at the 
very time the authorities were inquiring intb 
the matter, the owner of that number was 
coolly enjoying himself in a Dutch fishing 
smack, which was lying on the Essex side of 
the river Thames. Early in the morning, 
on the turning of the tide, convict No. 
24-871 B had quietly passed the sleeping 
sentinel, and, dropping gently into the river, 
had been carried down by the tide, with no 
other effort of his own, than a trifling 
movement to keep himself afloat, which he 
«toily managed to do till he was suflBiciently 
out of sight to strike out for the shore. 

The owner of the above number, we need 
carcely say, was Evelyn Douglas. 
., Ever since the time his sentence was com- 
muted, but one thought had filled his breast. 
It was the thought of home — home and 
Ipjs mother and sister. He longed to see 
them, and yearned to be free —free again, and 
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once more a wanderer in the wild copses 
and picturesque dingles of Braidsbank, 
happy in the society of hia mother and 
Clara. 

His knowledge of the oontin^atal lan- 
guages stood him in good stead with the 
foreign sailors among whom he had been 
drifted. He easily made up a story to de- 
ceive them as to who he was and where he 
came from. Getting a sailor's suit of 
clothes, he returned to the port of London, 
and was given a passage home by a chari- 
table master of a vessel which traded to 
Leith. 

How his heart bounded as he leapt on 
shore, and how he flew, rather than walked, 
to Braid, only those can tell who have for 
a few years been severed from dear friends, 
even upon whose very existence hangs a 
doubt, which could only be solved by their 
own eyesight. Maddened with his joy and 
excitement, he never paused to speak or 
visit on the road. Sunnyside was quickly 
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passed through, and the dear old road, every 
foot of which he knew, was paced rapidly 
over, and in a moment he would he at 
Home. 

Alas I alas I there was no longer a home 
in the world for poor Evelyn Douglas I 



CHAPTER V. 



PLAGIUM AND MURDER. 

We return now to the scene of the murder 
and abduction at Bruntsfield House on the 
15th of September, 1826. 

Young Douglas and his companion ex- 
perienced no further obstacle in their way 
to the apartments devoted to the purposes 
of the nursery. 

Arrived in the small ante- chamber to the 
main apartment, which was open, it was an 
easy matter for Hugh Brogan, Evelyn 
Douglas's companion, to open the door. 

" Here we are you see, my boy," said he, 
^^ as right as possible. I know every foot 
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of the way as well as if the house were my 
own. But, hallo, look here 1 Wine, my 
boy, wine, and a cold venison pasty —ah I 
these are the things for me. Let us in- 
vigorate our inner man a little before we 
begin to the real business." 

^' No, no, Hugh," said the impatient 
Douglas. ^' Let us secure the child and be 
off; the nurses may return and discover us." 

•* Well, they may, but its not likely ; so 
here goes for a taste of the wine — um, glo- 
rious I" exclaimed £velyn's assistant as he 
pouredout a tumbler and drank it off. '^ Upon 
my soul it is — try it. Now for a dice of 
the pasty;" and straightway, with a larg* 
carver, he cut into the paste, and with the . 
dexterity of a practised gourmand extracted 
tile most delicious portions of the pie. 

Having done what he called ample justice 
to the comestibles, he jumped up and com- 
menced to the business in hand. 

The sleeping baby was carefully lifted 
from its luxurious little cot, and, wdl 
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wrapped up in & blanket, was confided ta> 
the arms of his assistant by Evelyn Doug- 
laS) with many injunctions to take care of it. 

^^ Now tiien, let us be off ; we shall go 
out by the private staircase which descends 
by the southern turret. This portrait forms 
the door, and by pressing the ring on its 
finger, it will open and let us out. By the 
passage which this old stair affords us, there 
is no fear of our meeting any one." 

" Good," said Douglas ; " but my ven- 
geance will be incomplete if Lord Brunts- 
field be not informed why his heir is stolen. 
Here is a writing-desk ; I will leave a few 
lines to blister his soul and keep Clara 
Douglas a green spot in his memory for 
ever." 

" No, for God's sake. Come, you have 
got all you want ; the child is here, and that 
is revenge enough — we have delayed too 
long already ; come, man, come." 

" Gret you the door ready, I will join you 
at the foot of the stair — wait for me ; but 
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I must do this. Vengeance were deprived 
of half its sweetness did he not know whose 
hand had struck this blow at his happiness/^ 

Seeing that argument was in vain, the 
man then pressed the spring ; the portrait in 
armour turned upon its centre on a pivot^ 
and two places of exit were thus formed in 
a moment. 

But the surprise of both may be ima- 
gined, when, as Hugh attempted to make 
a hurried exit on the one side, a man en- 
tered on the other. 

It was Loan Bruntsfibld f 

Young Douglas comprehended the whole 
thing in a momcLt ; and by an impatient 
wave of his hand, he at once attracted the 
attention of his lordship to himself, leaving 
his companion time to escape and shut the 
panel behind him. 

^^ So, so, I am being robbed, am I ? You 
are a bold thief, to enter a nobleman's house 
when it is full of company,'' said Lord 
Bruntsfield, addressing Douglas. 
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" Yes, my lord, a bold thief, and no 
common one either, as you know,*^ replied 
the youth, glaring all the while at his lord- 
ship, his red brows contracted, his nostrils 
widened, and his whole manner betraying 
how intensely he was excited. 

" Nay, fellow, I do not know you, but 
judge you are a thief, or you would not be 
in my house without my authority." 

" Sir, I am no fellow ; I am the brother 
of Clara Douglas, and I come here to 
wreak my vengeance on the head of her 
seducer." 

Lord Bruntsfield was a physically cou- 
rageous man ; but as Evelyn Douglas stood 
before him hissing out these words, his 
whole frame quivered, and there rushed 
through his mind a panorama of the events 
of the last three years. He felt he was at 
a crisis in his fate. Thinking to wheedle 
young Douglas into a belief in some fine 
spun lie as to his sister, he resolved to con- 
ciliate or soothe ; but suddenly recollecting 

D 2 
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the affair of the forgery, he took a mew 
cue^ and commenoed to bully him. 

^^ If you are her brother, how came you 
here, nrrah ? Is this the gratitude you owe^ 
me for saving your life — to come here and 
rob me ? You ought to be a condemned 
felon at the hulks, and I must secure you.'' 

With this view his lordship waa passing 
to the bell-rope to ring for assistance, but 
Douglas, with the agility of a tiger, sprang 
before him and prevented the act. 

^! No, my lord, we are alone now, and I 
tell you that if I am a felon, it is to your 
niacbinations I owe the brand, and I am 
l^re to repay you. Your subtle mind and - 
ready agents involved a web of circum- 
stances around me that I could not break 
through at the time, but have now proof' 
of. Sir, I came back to my home yearning 
to embrace my mother and sister again ; 
but, my lord, I found no home. All there 
waB desolate and silent. I stood alone and : 
forlorn upon the cold hearth, but no house- . 
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bold gods were there for me to cherish as m 
tiie days of old. The old house was cheers 
less and tenantless — aster and parent both 
dead— dead, my lord, dead— and through 
yoor Infernal agency. Ay, yoa may start, 
Lord Bruntsfield, bat it is true. 1 am nof 
here to boast, but to bum ; to sear into your 
▼ery soul words that will eat up your whole 
Kfe's existence. Demon, under the guise off 
a man, you seduced— you murdered inyr 
sister I and I have sworn cm the grave of: 
my dead mother to revenge the foiil act, or 
to end my own existence ; and here, before 
Grod, I have kept my oath« Look around, 
my lord, my vengeance is complete— you 
have no child 1" 

As he said this, he gave vent to a d^noniac 
laugh that was perfectly horrible. 

With a yiell of anguish and surprise his* 
lordship sprang to the cot — it wis empty. 

^^ Merciful Heavens 1 can this be possi- 
ble ? Where have you taken my child ? 
Speak, wretch) speak-^keep me no longer, 
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in ignorance — ^nay, say you but jest, and I 
will heap my favours upon you. Gold — 
liberty — anjrthing. Oh ! God —Lady Bnints- 
field will go mad/' 

" And why should she not ? Clara Doug- 
las went mad, my Lord Bruntsfield. Is it 
not as fitting that your dainty lady should 
gomad as my sister? And as for your 
lordship's gold, I would not blister my hands 
with it. My liberty, Lord Bruntsfield, you 
see 1 have obtained already.'' 

So saying, with a firm and haughty stride 
young Douglas passed to the other end of 
the room as if to quit it, but Lord Brunts- 
field prevented him from executing his pur- 
pose by confronting him m a determined 
attitude, and exclaiming — 

" Villain, give up the child, or I wiU tear 
out your heart. Oh ! cruel fate, I had set 
my soul on this heir to my estates, and now 
in a moment he is reft from me ; and " 

" Gives you a lesson, my lord, which will 
not soon be erased from your memory. Take 
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iio trouble for your child, proud Lord of 
Bruntsfield ; he will henceforth be my care 
^*-and the gallows will be his fate I The 
gallows, Lord Bruntsfield, remember that—* 
a life of crime, my lord, and then the gib- 
bet — ha ! ha ! that will be a career for the 
heir of the proud barons of Bruntsfield— 
but he will not be the first of them who 
have at least deserved hanging. So, fare- 
well for the present." 

The terrible yet cool earnestness with 
which Douglas enunciated these words must 
have shown his lordship that his enemy was 
no common man — but a person resolved to 
carry out his terrible purpose of revenge 
with the inflexible determination of fate. 

Lord Bruntsfield stood for a moment as 
S paralysed; but as Douglas was again 
making to the panel, he sprang upon him like 
a tiger. Quick as lightning the youth seized 
the large carving knife, and in a moment it 
was up to the hilt in the body of the 
frantic Bruntsfield. Terrific was now the 
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stoiiggle which commenced between the two 
men, for his lordship had seized on young 
Evelyn so that he could not shake himself 
free ; and crimsoned with the rapidly-ebb- 
ing blood which flowed from the wound, 
Douglas, who had no intention of commit* 
ting a murder, was forced to draw hid 
pistol ; and placing it so as only to disable 
his lordship's hand, he fired, but in a last 
terrific embrace Lord Bruntsfield had 
dianged his position, and the charge, as 
Evelyn supposed, went home to his very 
heart. 

Giving a convulsive leap into the air, 
tbe body of Lord Bruntsfield fell witii 
a dash at full length upon the floor of the 
nursery. He was dead ! — dead !— dead f — 
dead ! 

And Evelyn Douglas had killed him ! 



CHAPTER VI. 



IPPREHENSIOM OF BROOKMAN. 

We can eanly account for the sudden ap- 
peoianee of Lord Bruntsfield in his child's 



Anxious to see personally that Brook- 
hiad attended thoroughly to all the pre- 
parations for his intended gamhUng bout of 
that night, his lordship, after dinner, had 
aacended to the private apartments. These, 
as we have already explained, were situated 
in a remote part or wing of the building, 
which it required a long journey throii^h 
dark corridors and up windmg staircases to 
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reach. Here, in a splendidly-fitted up room, 
many a delirious night of intoxication had 
passed by amid the rattle of the dice, or over 
the exciting hazard-table, accompanied by 
that never-failing resource of the gambler, 
the wine-cup. Here, fortunes had been lost 
and won, lands had been staked upon the 
turn of a single card, and thousands upon 
thousands lost at a single throw of the dice. 
After a long night's play, succeeded by a 
strong debauch, Bruntsfield, feverish and 
flushed, would rush to the apartments of his 
wife, where, heated with the excitement and 
the drink, he performed cantrips that would 
hare disgraced a madman. 

So true it is, that when the wine is in^ the 
wit is out I 

Gambling was a hereditary curse in the 
family. Every second Bruntsfield had been 
a gambler, from the end of the sixteenth 
century up to the time of the murder. 

According to a popular tradition, handed 
down in the family, the curse originated 
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from an incident in the life of Sir Malcolm 
Bruntsfield. 

Sir Malcolm had spent much of his life 
as an ambassador at foreign courts, and had 
mifortmiately, whUe abroad, acquired a taste 
for the desperate excitement of the dice and 
the hazard-table. When he came home, 
laden with honours, and excited by a tre- 
mendous run of luck, he was keen to con- 
tinue there in the same course of life that 
had afforded him so much pleasure on the 
continent. Having, one Friday, invited a 
party of roistering friends to play with him, 
they sat, entranced in the mysteries of the 
game, without leaving the rooms or taking 
a moment's rest tUl it grew near to midnight 
on the Saturday. The household were about 
to retire for the night, when Sir Malcolm 
rang for a fresh supply of wine and other 
refreshments. The grey-haired old servitor 
called attention to the fact of its being near 
the stroke of midnight, and entreated bis 
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master and the company to desist from play- 
ing on the Lord's-day^ 

^^ Begone, knave, and bring the wine ; 
well play if we like," said the exdted 
baronet 

" But "" 

^^ No huts, Ronald, go at once ; I say 
again, well play on for hours if it shall 
please us. Satan seize my soul, but I'll play 
till the cock crow ; who dare stop me in my 
own house ? Wine, I say, bring us more 
wine — we'll play till cock crow, Bonald — 
Devil damn us if we don't." 

" Well, for that matter on't, he may 
damn us as it is," chorused his boon com- 
panions. 

Appalled at the language of his master, 
the faithful servant again attempted a re- 
monstrance, but it was vain ; Sir Malcolm 
was imperative, and the wine had to be 
brought and left for the revellers. The ser- 
vants and other members of the household 
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had all retired to rest, and for a few brief' 
kours a dknce, as of death, reigned through- 
out the halls o( ancieat Bnmtsfield. N<^ 
thing could be heard but ihe hooting of tiie 
owls, w the flapping oi the bats as thej 
roosted about the trees or turrets of the iAd 
bwlding. At l»irf intervals, the distant 
and hoarse roar cf the revelling gamesters 
might have reached the ear of an att^itive 
listener, as they threw high their dice and 
rattled their flagons. But, in a moment, as 
tibe first grey €i morning grew p^ceptible 
in the east, and just as the cock had sent 
forth his shrill clarion to tiie sleejmig man- 
sion, a burst as of twenty thousand peals of 
thunder was heard in the house, accompanied 
by a rushing sound like a shower of fire, a 
creaking and crashing as of falling walls, 
yells of wild despair, as if from some doomed 
wretches overtaken by destiny; and sud- 
denly, in a moment, all was again still — still 
as the grave I The affrighted domestics and 
retainers sprang from their places of repose, 
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imd as if by universal instinct, the thought 
of each turned upon the gamblers. A 
timid, yet hurried rush was made to the 
chamber which, to the horror of all, was 
transformed into a yawning pii^-a tremen- 
dous gulf into whose awful depths none had 
the courage to gaze. But above what had 
been the entrance, the follo\iing legend was 
traced in letters of fire : — 

^ 9Lttux%tV for as^ ht se baroneis of ome 

HxuntiMtttt, 
STo vAMiont of gambling eari^ ^eronBe 

l^orOe Milt sMIit ; 
S^t SttttOase gamiilar'0 Soome (0 thttUmU 

tog txt, 
ft tnwt \D^it^ nM$ iMtt tm a lorSe fan to 

se mire*" 

Such is another of the legends connected 
with the family of the lords of Bruntsfield ! 

It was in pursuance, then, of his plans 
for the night, that Lord Bruntsfield, whose 
fate it was to be under the malediction con- 
veyed in the letters of fire, had been on a 
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visit to the suite of apartments devoted to 
the players. 

Having seen Brookman, who, it will be 
recollected, was also in this part of the house, 
and given him final instructions as to the 
vnnes to be used and refreshments to be 
served, he was making his way back to his 
guests, by the usual roundabout corridor, 
when he suddenly bethought himself of the 
secret door — or, as it was called by those 
who were in the secret, the portrait panel 
— as a nearer way of reaching the drawing- 
room. Lord Bruntsfield was not aware that 
the room had been made into a nursery, or 
he would not have come that way, as he did 
not like to be seen by, or to encounter any, 
of the servants when he went from one part 
of the house to another. 

The mingled fear and horror of the com- 
pany may be imagined when the terrible 
news of the murder of his lordship, and the 
carrying away of his heir, was hurriedly an- 
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Dounced to them, as detailed in our second 
chapter. 

Many of the ladies fainted, while others 
crowded round Lady Bruntsfield, who had 
fallen into a swoon. Some of the gentlemen 
rushed at once to the scene, and a terril^ 
one it was. 

On the floor, in a pool of blood, lay the 
murdered peer ; his countenance disfigured, 
his clothes torn, and hb body contorted, 
Beside the corpse, and covered with blood, 
stood Brookman, with a pistol in his hand, 
pale aa death, and trembling with excite- 
ment. 

The gentleman and domestics thronged 
into the apartment ; even some of the more 
strong-minded ladies ventured to the scene. 
Among the most active of the guests, Mr. 
Allan Brodie, his lordship's agent, was con- 
spicuous. He had the corpse lifted up, and 
partially cleansed from the blood. He im- 
mediately secured the carving knife — did- 
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patched a footman for Dr. Courtly and Dr. 
Moncor, the great surgeons He also 
sent a man on horseback for MH>aw, 
the criminal officer, and M ^Stuart, the su* 
pmntendent of police, and then prepared to 
shut the door till the arrival of these parties. 

It was at this moment that his attention 
was directed to Brookman, who seemed to be 
so stunned by the calamity as literally to be 
incapable of action, and who was leaning for 
support against a chest of drawers. He stood 
amazed, still with the pistol in his hand, and 
bespattered on various parts of his person 
with Uood. 

It was Mr. Allan Brodie who first noticed 
the weapon. 

" Ha I a pistol — how came you in posses- 
sion <tf this ?" ad&ed that active gentleman, 
at the astonished valet. 

*^ It was here when I came in. I — I 
picked it up from the floor ; you see it is 
blood all over," said Brookman. 

" God preserve us, gentlemen I" said Mr. 
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Brodie, after carefully turning it over, and 
looking at the crest on the lock — '^ this has 
the crest of Lord Bruntsfield upon it. How 
is this ? Brookman, how is this ?'' 

" Well, I don't know — the pistol was here 
when I came. I only lifted it up ; but it has, 
as you see, the Bruntsfield crest," replied 
Brookman, who seemed to get more and 
more confused. 

" Who was first here after the murder?" 
asked one of the other gentlemen. 

" It was me, sir," replied our old ac- 
quaintance, the timid nurse, stepping out of 
the rapidly increasing crowd. " At least, I 
was the first stranger." 

" Then, will you describe to Mr. Brodie 
what you saw when you came into the 
room?" asked the gentleman, who was a 
distant relative of the family, 

" Well, sir, you see, I was frightened at 
having left the baby and locked up the nur- 
sery; but Mr. Brookman said we might 
come down to take tea and see the fireworks 
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-^-^md 90 we did, sir ; and as I say, I was 
that frightened that I could not stay very 
long, so I came up again, and just as I had 
got to the top of the tirley stairs, I heard a 
gun go off, which alarmed me so much, that 
I was nearly driven stupid ; but when I came 
to the door, Mr. Brookman met me and said 
—^ Mary, Mary, the child is stolen !' I 
coiddna believe but what it was merely to 
frighten me he said that, and so I ran into 
the room, and saw his lordship a' covered 
with blood, and his eyes glaring at me, and 

;" but the poor girl here became so 

overcome with the recollection of the horror 
of the scene, as to be unable to continue her 
narrative ; and as a servant announced^ at 
the same time, the arrival of some of the 
parties who had been sent for, the proceed- 
ings took a new turn. 

After a brief consultation had been held 
by Mr. Brodie with the officials and medical 
men, the girl was made to repeat her narra* 

VOL. 1. E 
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tive to the officers and surgeons. It was at 
once seen by the surgeon that his lordship 
could not himself have committed the deed, 
and the conclusion was arrived at that the 
murder must have been perpetrated by some 
person intimate with the house and the 
habits of his lordship. 

The pistol was shown to the officers, and 
identified as bemg one of Lord Bruntsfield's. 

Brookman, upon whom suspicion began 
to fix, had left the Qcene, but was again sent 
for ; and the keen eye of the officer at once 
fixed itself upon him — his bloody clothes and 
embarrassed manner lending a colour to the 
other suspicious circumstances, which seemed 
all to point him out as the murderer. 

" How came the blood on your clothes ?" 
asked M^Craw. 

" I really can't tell," said the still be- 
wildered valet. " I suppose I got it from 
touching his lordship ; for I thought at first 
he might be only woimded, so I examined 
him to see." 
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" And the pistol — how came it into your 
possession did you say ?" asked the officer. 

" Why, it is his lordship's pistol, you see ; 
and I took it up to examine it in my own 
hand," was the reply. 

" Where was the weapon lying when you 
picked it up ?'' 

" It was lying at the portrait there," 
answered Brookman, pointing to the panel. 

The valet saw that the inquiry was likely 
to take a turn that would be far from satis- 
factory to him. He had no wish to say much 
about the reason Lord Bruntsfield might 
haye had for being in that part of the house, 
or the purpose he had in view for that par- 
ticular evening. No doubt many of the 
gentlemen would be perfectly aware of his 
arrangements for the night ; but, selfish 
wretches that they were, they prudently held 
their tongues. 

Mr. Allan Brodie, the active agent and 
shrewd man of business, knew for certain 
that his lordship was a deep gambler, and 
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that the room they were now in was near 
the suite of apartments devoted to the se* 
cret purpose of Lord Bnmtsfield. Conse- 
quently, his acute mind was intent on spe- 
culations as to the cause of the murder, and 
as to who thai-murderer might be. Could it 
be the result, he mused, of a deliberately- 
planned scheme, or was the murder the off- 
spring of an amdent? There were points 
in the case which quickly occurred to the 
diBcipltoed ,m„d of a./p™=ti»d la^er, 
who was familiar with some of the most cu- 
rious phases of human life. Then there was 
the fact of the pistols being notoriously 
those of his lordship. Suicide was out of 
the question, said the doctors ; he must have 
been assassinated. Then who was the assassini 
and what his object? Could it be for 
money, thought Brodie ? And then it flashed 
upon him, that as Lord Bnmtsfield was 
given to the pleasures of the gaming-table, 
he would be likely enough to have a very 
large siun by him to make it worth while 
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to rob him. But then, the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the child — ^how was that to be 
accomited tot? It was a mystery inexpli- 
cable, and for the present mifathomable. 
But some one must be the guilty party ; and 
by a chain of reasoning, needless to recount, 
Mr. Brodie came at last to ask^ — ^Could it be 
Brookman? The wish was in this instance 
fatber to the thought. 

The yalet had never been a favourite with 
Mr. Brodie, as that gentleman often fancied 
that Brookman did not treat him with the 
same respect as he did the other guests of 
his noble master. This galled the pride of 
the ambitious lawyer — ^the peer in embryo — 
the member that was to be ; so that from 
cmly ait first disliking, he grew to hate him-^— 
and now his hatred, giving a tone to his 
thoughts, gave audible vent to his idea of 
who had committed the assassination. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Allan Brodie, 
?* it is my painful conviction that this mur- 
der and abduction has been a carefully- 
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planned affair for some time, and that the^ 
murderer must be a member of this house* 
hold. We have the fact of its being per- 
petrated in an out-of-the-way place of the 
house — the fact of the deed having been 
done by means of one of his lordship's own 
pistols — the fact of the nurses being invited 
to go down stairs by the valet . to fee the 
fete — the fact of the valet being also in this 
remote part of the house, and the first per- 
son observed at the scene of the murder — 
and what other conclusion can we arrive at 
than that Brookman is the villain who has 
done all this ?" 

At the conclusion of this address, there 
was a general buzz — the officers stepped 
forward to seciure the valet, who stood agape 
with terror and consternation, unable for a 
time to speak. The other servants were 
astounded — and the crowd, that had as- 
sembled, formed as it were a tableaux. 
There was, for a brief interval, a general 
pause of consternation. 
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At last Mr. Brodie broke the ominous 
silence by again charging Brookman with 
the crime. 

" Officers, do your duty," said that gen- 
tleman. ^' I will take all the responsibility 
upon myself. Brookman, I repeat, is the 
yiUam who has done all this." 

" Me ?" at last said the horrified valet — 
" Me, Mr. Brodie ? I — ^I am as innocent as 
you are of all connection with the affair. 
Ah, gentlemen, why should I murder my 
lord ? Sirs, it is false— a mistake — a — ;" 
aad here, overcome by the horror of his po- 
sition, the unfortunate Brookman swooned 
away ; and, unconscious of all else that oc- 
curred, was hurried down stairs, put into a 
conveyance, and at once taken to Edinburgh. 



CHAPTER VII. 

^^ HIGH LIFE BELOW 8TAIB8/' 

The housekeeper's room m Warrender 
House was near the principal entrance. It 
was one of those delight^ little snuggeries 
which are so much appreciated by respec- 
table housekeepers. It was a chamber quite 
in keeping with the ancient structure of the 
house, and witty visitors had christened it 
^^ the stone jug," from a fancied resemblance 
it bore to a cell. The epithet was not ill- 
applied, for the room certainly had a smgu- 
lar appearance ; it had an arched roof, and 
the two little windows, looking into tho 
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pleasure-ground, were safely yarded with 
Lng iTwoi 

- Perhaps there never was a more snug or 
agreeable fitUe party than that formed by 
the upper servants of Lwd and Lady- 
Bruntsfield. We only take into account 
the housekeeper's room set- — as we scorn to 
own acquaintance with the ccmaUe of the 
kitchen or the stables. 

Now, as we are very learned on the sub- 
ject of etiquette, we may here " show up" 
the blunderis of many comxoob novelists, 
who not having our advantages of observa- 
tion, have long been m complete ignorance 
of tile proprieti^ of inner life in a noble- 
man's house. We may begin by stating 
that tiie only parties having the entree to 
the housekeeper's and steward's rooms are 
the resident and visiting ladies'-maids and 
tb^ir friends, the housekeeper and her 
fri^ds, the house-steward, the butler, the 
groom of the chsfmbers, the man cook, the 
valet, and of course all (heir visitprs and 

£ 2 
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acquaintance— no person in livery being al-> 
lowed within its precincts, "except on 
business." 

These ladies and gentlemen took break- 
fast and tea in the little apartment we have 
described, which meals were prepared and 
waited upon by the still-room maid, a parti- 
cular assistant of the housekeeper's. Dinner 
was served in the steward's-room, and the 
company there was waited upon by one of 
the footmen, and allowed a certain supply of 
winel At supper — which was by far the 
most social meal of the day, because after 
the supper horn: there was no duty to per- 
form—the company, imitating their masters 
and mistresses, appeared in evening dress, 
and pleasure and enjoyment were the order 
of the night. 

Now, we are anxious in this place to in- 
form some novelists of our acquaintance, 
who will write descriptions of fashionable 
Ufe, and talk of the tan and the bicnseances 
of society, that th^y should drop all allusions 
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to the Ignorance of the upper servants in a 
nobleman's house ; for to talk of their igno- 
XBXice only shows their own. We have been 
often delighted with the intelligence of the 
housekeeper's room I But really, what can 
one expect from *^ popular'* authors who 
talk of boudoirs with beds in them, or of 
breakfasting in the drawing-room? or who 
d«orib.7foble«man ^ling a footman 
to '^ send me my lady's-maid ?" Such gau^ 
cherieSy however, can only be found in your 
Hoxton, Kennington, or Islington authors, 
who ought to be adjudged to foiur years' 
penal service in a first-rate nobleman's house 
as a delightful punishment for their sins. 

The surprise and astonishment of the 
Bruntsfield coterie at the double crime which 
had been committed, and at the apprehen- 
sion of one of themselves on suspicion of 
being the criminal, was unbounded. All 
were annoyed ; and each gave his or her 
opinion free vent. But the oracle on the 
present occasion was Mrs. Garrulity, an 
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6x4ad j's-maid of the family. This lady was 
only a Mrs. by conrtesy, as she never had 
had the courage to enter into the silken but 
sometimes knotty bonds of Hymen. She 
was great, however, in the mysteries and le- 
gends of the family. 

"No more wine, thank yoUj Mr. Gra^ 
ham/' said she, to the butler, who had been 
presGong her to anotiiier glass of that chmoe 
old Madeira which she rather liked; " and 
Ad I was just saying to yo^ it always bodes 
a misfortune to the lords of Bruntsfield 
when the white swan of Warrender Pond 
appears with a red spot on its neck. Ay, 
it's another curse on the family, worse than 
that of gambling, for it is death to the lord 
when it comes, and dool to the lady. It has 
appeared five times now, and always just 
toactly a year and a day before whatever 
happens. The first time it came was before 
the terrible death of Lord Ronald ; but it 
was not till its third appearance that the 
folks began to take note of its illboding^^ 
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that was the year before Roderick foiight 
tiie awful duel where he got his death- 
wound. Then, the fourth time was just 
when Lord Egbert was killed by the horse.^ 

^^ And how did the story of the swans 
originate ?" asked Miss Murray, the lady's- 
maid. ^^ I have heard an allusion to them 
before, but could never hear any reliable 
particulars.'' 

" Oh,'' said Mrs. Gramility, with whom 
it was a pet theme, *^ 111 tell you all about 
it The lake in Warrender Park was al- 
ways a fayourite resort of a pair of majestic 
swans. The first time they were noticed 
was exactly one hundred years after the 
Battle of Bannockbum, on that very day. 
It was thought at the time that the swans 
were the guardian angels of Lady Fhilippa, 
Sir Egbert's wife — as, exactly twelve months 
and a day after they appeared, an heir was 
bom to the house of Bruntsfield, although 
for seven years before such an event had 
been quite despaired of. Ever after that 
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the swans were sacredly cared for, and fed 
..d petted^ the Jt«mo.»Jjkitude. 
They appeared, sometimes only for a day, 
but that appearance was always a blessing 
to either a lord or a lady of the family. One 
winter, the master of Brunt^eld had been 
confined to the house with serere illness, 
and in early spring his death was hourly 
looked for ; he had been given up by the 
doctors, and his mamma and papa were 
sitting: watchinir earnestly by the side of his 
bT^beooTi the re(LL of ft. family 
was heard calling out — ^ The swans, the 
swans 1' In a moment, as if his disease had 
been blown away by the flutter of their 
wings, the boy looked up to his mother and 
said to her — ^ Mamma, I have just seen such 
a beautiful white angel, and she has carried 
away the little ugly black crow that was al- 
ways pecking me.' From that hour the 
child grew daily better — the fatal moment 
had passed away — and the swans were again 
hailed as the guardians of the barons of 
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Bnintsfield. But the malicious Sir Robert 
— ^who paid no respect to the traditions of 
his house — ^was determined, he said, to put 
an end to all superstition ; and were it only 
to hear their death-song, he would make 
game of them. He would see whether their 
voice, ' fading in music, made a swan-like 
end.' He was as good as his word ; for one 
beautiful summer night, as the birds made 
their annual appearance, he took out an old 
cross-bow from the armoury and shot one of 
them« The surviving bird fled with an aw- 
ful scream, and the dead one sank to the 
bottom. Great was the indignation of all 
the baron's retainers at his wanton act of 
cruelty, and for many long years after, no 
swan was seen on the pond of Warrender. 
But, after a time, and just a year and a day 
before Lord Ronald met with his bloody 
death, the domestics were all surprised at 
the appearance of a single swan with a 
bright red spot OB it8 bosom ; and ever since 
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that, the bloody swan appears when a fatality 
hangs over the family of Bruntsfield." 

" Well, that is so very romantic," said 
Miss Nebson, the sewmg-woman. 

^^ And when it was seen last year, I was 
sm'e that something was about to hiappen ; 
but, oh I sirs, to think of ending in such a 
dreadful tragedy as this, is more than 
thought could think/' 

^^ Yes," said Mrs. Wilkinson, the house- 
keeper, ^^ and to think that it should turn 
out to be that man Brookman, whom no 
one would have suspected of such a thing, 
as he was such a favourite with his lordship." 

^^ Ay, ay, but like is an ill mark ; and, 
for my own partT, I never could like that 
man. He did not look so honest as old 
Dods the former valet)" continued Mrs. 
Garrulity, who had been suspected of hav* 
ing at one time entertained a slight weak- 
ness for the person she had just mentioned. 

^^ Blood of the Mirabels 1" exclaimed the 
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new-come London groom of the chamber, 
*^ but it is a hawful event. What will they 
say to it in the 'ouse ? Sir John Peacham's 
gent will be *orrified at it." 

" That's no oonlikely, lad," replied the 
batler, a canny Scotchman, who had risen 
fr«n 4. knifJbo^d to biJ pre<».t p<»itio. 
through sheer force of character ; " thair 
HI be mair folk mystified and horrified than 
Sir John Peacham's gent, as ye ca* him. An 
event like the present 'ill be heard o' like a 
soogh o' war through aw the braid country ; 
but, for my ain part, am no sure that Brook- 
man had onything to do with it. It is a 
mysterious thing, certainly — ^but what wad 
Jamie Brookman want to steal the bairn 

for r 

This was a posmg question, certainly, and 
one to which none of the party could give 
anythmg like a reasonable solution. 
' " But then, Mr. Graham, what do you 
make of the large sum of money that was 
found upon him ?" asked the housekeeper ; 
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^' and the fact of one of his own towels, 
all over with blood, being found thrown 
below the bed ?" 

" Yes, sir, what do you say to that fact ? 
It was all very well for him to deny being 
the murderer, or to explain why he was all 
blood, and how he had examined his lord- 
ship ; but you know he had nearly three 
thousand pounds in notes upon him when 
he was searched. Ye need not talk of mo- 
tive after that — that was motive enough, sir, 
for any murder. That was a complete for- 
tune for any person, sir ; and there cannot 
be a doubt but that it was for the bank- 
notes my lord was murdered," confidently 
affirmed Mrs. Garrulity. 

Mr. Graham did not exactly give mouth 
to what he thought ; but his reflections were 
nearly to the following efiect : — " I feel 
pretty sure that this poor fellow is innocent. 
No doubt his confusion arose from the sud- 
denness of the change which had taken 
place. He bad just parted with his lord* 
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sMp a minute or two before, most likely ; 
and even a person of the greatest strength 
of mind would, under such circumstances, 
feel taken. No doubt the money was an 
milucky thing ; but I Ve a good idea of what 
it was intended for, and very possibly Janue 
bad forgotten to give it to his lordship — for 
he had brought it out from Sir William's in 
the afternoon. It is a mysterious event ; 
Imd if it ever be the will of Providence to 
dear it up, it will be seen to be the result 
of his lordship's awful propensity for the 
gambling-table, or for even worse amuse- 
ments. Well see, well see. Time works 
wonders." 

Such were the shrewd reflections of the 
butler ; and it is impossible to say to how 
great a length they might have extended, 
or to what conclusion he might have come, 
had he not been bothered with more conver- 
sation. 

" But how does poor Lady Bruntsfield 
bear up under the awful misfortune?" asked 
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Mrs. Grarrulity. ^* Poor dear, I can imagine 
her feelings." 

" Well, her ladyship is far from well. 
She had risen from her bed for the first 
time to be present at the christening fete," 
said Miss Mmray, the ^^ own maid " of 
Lady Bnmtsfield, ^^ and the awful sudden- 
ness of the shock nearly took away her 
senses. She has been in bed ever since, and 
her own doctor says it [will be a long time 
till she recover the shock — ^if ever she does 
recover at alL GU)d help us I we are but 
poor weak creatures, and a blast from the 
winds of adversity soon knocks away our 
boasted strength. Her ladyship doated on 
the boy — ^he was the very apple of her 
existenc^-^d here, inamoment, just when 
she thought herself secure in her happiness^ 
the arm of an avenging angel is stretched 
out, and her hopes are prostrated in the 
dust" 

" Ay, ay, puir leddy ! Like folk of hum- 
bler pedigree, she's been biggin her castles 
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r the air, and the first storm that cam has 
swept them clean awa," moralised Mr. 
Graham. " I'm thinking, however," (but 
this was inwardly), " her ladyship 'ill no 
r^ret yin i' the losses she has sustamed. 
Lord Bruntsfield was not the man for her — 
puir gentle creature. What wull her rich 
father think noo, I wonder ? Wull a' his 
boasted gold restore happiness to his bonny 
bairn. Na, na ; yer gold's a great doctor 
in its way ; but as the play-actor said at his 
lordship's theatricals, ^ it canna pluck from 
the heart a rooted sorrow, or minister to a 
iQind diseased.' " 

Had the servant not opportunely an- 
nounced supper, there is no saying what 
e^ might have transpired ; but ^^ supper is 
served" changed the scene. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE STOLEN HEIR IS SOLD TO CRIME. 



Our business now takes ns to the West 
Port. 

The Ports, or ancient places of entrance 
and outlet to the city, have various pecu- 
liarities which it is difficult to describe. The 
West Port was, at one time, when the city 
had its walls and gates and its mounted 
posts of observation, the principal entrance 
to Edinburgh for an extensive district of 
country ; and leading as it did to the great 
market-place for grain and cattle, it was of 
course a thoroughfare of some importance. 
Thirty years ago it retained much of its 
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primitive character ; indeed, it still has cer- 
tain features that no other part of the town 
can lay any claim to. The West Port is a 
long winding lane, extending from the 
Main Point to the Grassmarket The 
houses are all of a kind, and seem as if they 
had heen sown in the street in whichever 
way the wind carried the seed. Some stand 
with gables out — others are broadside on. 
They are old tumbled down houses, with 
dives entering into cellars, and curious cor* 
ner stairs leading to garrets. Bed-tiled 
ruins, with small doors and miserable little 
gaping-places nicknamed windows, are 
there ; and on either side numerous closes 
and foul stews diverge, from some of which 
glimpses of the Castle and New Town can 
be obtained. At one place a throng stands 
round a well, clamorous to obtain a supply 
of that fluid which God has made sure to 
us, but upon which man lays a heavy tax. 
Ancient inscriptions on doors are common 
— and even on the ^^easy shaving shop" 
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may be found a pious legend. Crowds of 
men and women loiter about, many of them 
poor but industrious Irish people. See, 
there goes a benevolent priest — a Roman 
Catholic, it is true ; but he sets an example 
that Protestants might envy. He is in daily 
communication with the poor and needy, 
the sick and dying, and kindness is stamped 
on his features. The Fort is thick with 
population ; on each side of the way swarms 
of half-naked children disport themselves 
in the gutters, or bask in the sunshine, when 
that luminary daxtfl his rays into the hidden 
obscurities of this locality. Shops of all 
kinds abound on either side ; and here, at a 
moment's notice, the raging wants of the 
hungry can be supplied with some of the 
choicest morsels of the poor man's larder. 
Fig's feet, red herrings, boiled ham, broth, 
fried haddocks, and other substances, are 
ever ready for the purchaser to take away. 
Observe the crowd of hungry children who 
watch the window of yonder eating house. 
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and inhale the savoury perfume that issues 
from the open door. They comment on the 
dainties with the judgment of practised 
gourmands. Yonder womanis a type of the 
place — a huge sloven, with blear eyes, and 
but half-dressed, one child in her arms, 
another dragging at her skirts. She enters 
the little mean-looking public-house, lays a 
small bottle on the counter, gets it filled, 
and walks away. It is the curse of the 
country she bears with her — whisky I Then 
she pays a visit to the tobacconist — that 
small shop ornamented by the portrait of a 
sulky-looking black man with a tobacco 
pipe in his mouth. All the little shops — 
and their name is legion — have very dirty 
windows, and most of them are dealers in 
" awthing." In Mrs. Black's window we 
have a similar assortment to what we find 
in Mrs. Bain's— item, a bottle full of pins, 
ditto full of balls of thum blue, ditto with 
clews of cotton thread ; item, a bread bas- 
ket full of little hideous-looking dolls with 

VOL. L F 
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gpunk legSy a tray full of boxes of matches^ 
some cakes of camstone, seven onions, some 
halfpenny picture books, a pie dish filled 
with kitchen fee, a cargo of wooden busks 
for stays, some shoe ties and stay laces, and 
a large bundle of firewood, tied up ready to 
retail in halfpennyworths. Next door there 
is a bone and rag shop. The entrance is 
down a few steps, and the door is a perfect 
archway of old rusty keys and small pieces 
of tin and ironwork. The wheelbarrow of 
the gundy-man stands at the door, and the 
dealer in ^' your fine cinnamon candy rock" 
is bargaming to sell his rags ; whilst a pre- 
cocious-looking little rascal, of the true 
Milesian breed, with only an apology for a 
pair of unmentionables, makes a furtive 
dive at some of the otherwise unattainable 
sweets. The scavenger's hurley blocks up 
the way, and a bony dog makes a frantic 
snap at a dirty-looking bone« In its efforts 
to escape with its booty, it runs between a 
person's legs who is carrying a large sack- 
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ful of chafT on his head, and topples him 
over, greatly to the delight of the screaming 
urchins, who stop their game of jumping, 
ropes to rejoice over his misfortune. Iffow 
comes rushing up the winding slreet a frantic 
horse, newly broken loose from its keeper, and 
a barefooted little boy, who scampers after 
the animal, with a breathless shout of ^^ stop 
him, stop him." Over goes the scavenger's 
hurley, down goes the gundy-man's barrow, 
up starts a policeman, out rush all the shop* 
keepers, up go all the windows, and out from 
them pop a score of dirty caps, on the heads 
of as many dirty-looking women. The man 
with the chaff, in his endeavours to escape, 
gets right in the way of the horse — ^the bag 
falls and bursts, and the chaff blows a per- 
feet cloud up and down the narrow street — 
and then commences a roaring and yelling 
that is so indescribable as quite to baffle all 
attempts at description. 

As we have already stated, we have busi- 
ness in this street. 
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The reader will please bear in mind that 
we are not yet done with the adventures in- 
cidental to the opening scenes of our story. 
We are again at the date of the first night. 

On the 15th of September 1826, at a 
late hour in the evening, a man and a wo- 
man might have been seen coming along 
the High Eiggs on their way to the West 
Port The man was the companion of 
Evelyn Douglas, and the woman was his 
paramour. She carried an infant in her 
arms, carefully wrapped up from the dull 
air of night. Strange to say, just as they 
had got opposite to the Well Close, the 
woman, who was unthinkingly walking on 
the carriage way, was knocked down, and 
the child forced from her arms by the rapid 
movement of a close-covered vehicle, which 
happened to be passing at the moment. 

It was one of the carriages of Lord 
Bruntsfield on its route to the Police Oflice 
with poor Brookman ! How wonderful — 
the Stolen Heir nearly killed by the vehicle 
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which contained the supposed murderer of 
his father I 

Brogan (for such was the name of young 
Douglas's companion) was now on his way 
to a house which had been appointed as a 
rendezvous in case of the desperadoes part- 
ing company. After leaving the room with 
the child, he had made his way in safety 
wiftoutlierruption to the door, where Z 
waited patiently for a brief time. Finding 
that Douglas did not come so quickly as he 
expected, he again hurried up the stair to 
see what was the cause of delay, and then 
he made off across the park to a comer of 
the Links, where, leaping the wall, he 
speedily gained Wright's Houses, and 
made the best of his way to Castle Bams, 
and thence back to Ponton Street, where 
he found Sally M'Dougal, his paramour ; 
and sending for some whisky, he spent two 
hours in drinkmg and chatting, telUng only 
80 much of the child's history as he deemed 
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prudent— carefully concealing, however, who 
its parents were. 

During this hrief interval of rest, the 
child was stripped of its finery, and dressed 
in a suit of old rags which had at one time 
adorned some of the young Brogans. 

The couple then set off to the appointed 
meeting-place. 

Young Douglas, when he had shaken 
himself free of his lordship hy the deadly 
means already described, seized a towel and 
wiped his face, hands, and clothes ; he then 
hastily threw the towel below the bed, and 
rushed down stairs. Missing the passage 
which led direct to the door, he was some 
time in gaining an outlet, which will ac- 
count for the delay experienced by his com- 
panion. But at last, after being maddened 
by these various causes of obstruction, he 
made his way securely out of the park. 
Hurrying up the Meadow Walk, he gained the 
Candlemaker Bow, and then the Grassmar- 
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ket, which hrought hun to the house in the 
West Fort where it had been arranged they 
were to meet 

This was a low hovel on the ground floor 
in Taimer's Close, overlooking a gloom j 
court containing {Hg-siyes, a byre, and va- 
rious cdlars. The house was scantily fur- 
nished. In one comer was a bed filled with 
straw, and cov^:ed with two or three rugs 
and some pillows. A table, around which 
were placed three chairs and a kist, and on 
which there stood a bottle of whisky, and 
some ale in a jug, was prominent. The 
window was carefully closed, and the parties 
seemed to have been expected. 

The fij^st arrival was Douglas, who ap- 
peared to be but slightly known to the in- 
mates. 

Brogan and his female associate, when 
they came in, seemed quite at home, and 
were received with a hearty welcome. The 
woman had the child in her arms. 
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^' We expected you hours agone/' said 
the person who acted as the mistress of the 
house. " What's kep ye's ; and have you 
brought the gosoon wid you ?" 

^^ Yes, Sally has it with her ; but Mr. 
M^Farlane, there, is to pay for its keeping 
and its nursing — hell tell you all about it 
himself." 

^^ Oh, well, it's all roight, perhaps ; but 
there's Constantine^ William's brother, and 
his wife, who is to have it to nurse, you 
see," repUed the landlady, " an' yer friend 
can just say what he wants done himsilf." 

Evelyn Douglas, who was known here by 
the alias of M^Farlane, answered very 
quietly that he had few directions to give. 
" All I want," he said, " is to get rid of 
the brat. I've no women folk of my own 
to give it to, so I've had to seek for a home 
for it among you strangers. My purpose 
will be served^'' he continued, with fiendish but 
subdued exultation, ^^ if you train it up as if 
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it were your own. I have no concern in it, 
and don't want it to have any airs or graces 
ahout it. Let the hrat take its chance." 

" Och, ay, sir. I'll do it every justice, 
sir, that I will," said the woman who had 
been selected as nurse, " you may depend 
on that, sir." 

" Are you sure it's all right," said Doug- 
las to Brogan in a whisper. " She seems 
to be too affectionate to it — see how it takes 
her breast already." 

" Yes," said Brogan, " she is sober at 
present ; stop till she gets plenty of whisky, 
then the scene wiU change, I'll warrant 
you." 

" Good ; then I'll be gone now. She has 
got the first portion of the money," said 
Evelyn, evidently disgusted with the look 
and eflBLuvia of the house, " and I'm suffo- 
cating with this close atmosphere." 

" Come, let's have more drink," shouted 
out a repulsive-looking man with a most 
determined aspect, who had hitherto sat 

¥ 1 
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quiet enough. ^^ Constantiney get another 
half mutchkin, my boy — ^what's a mutchkin 
among six ?" 

" No, William, youVe had plenty," said 
a female who sat beside him — " youVe 
nothing to look after tO'^ight, you ktioWj so 
drink no more at present, there's a honey." 

" No, no. I tell you, Helen M^Dougal, 
I'll have more. What's a drop of the 
crathur ? More whisky I say, Constantine. 
Hare, T say, go for some more ; get us a 
mutchkin, at least, now. Come, let us be 
merry. Brogan, can't you stay and bear us 
company ? You need not go because your 
friend is going ; stop where you are now, 
and we'll make a night of it. Ha, ha, me 
boys ! We'U try for Daft Jamie again. He'U 
not escape next time. Whisky, boys, more 
whisky — a night of it, I say." 

And so they did make a night of it, as 
they had often done before, and frequently 
did afterwards — ^for their "nights of it" 
were part of a system to obtain the reputa- 
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tion of the house hemg a noisy one. Biot- 
ing and drinking became at length so com- 
mon as to pass unheeded — there was no 
need for police interference— the police 
could do no good, and, it occurred so often, 
what was the use ? 

But here for the present we close this 
scene, and leave the foul atmosphere of the 
hell inhabited by Bubke and Hare I 



CHAPTER IX. 



TRIAL OF BROOKMAN. 

Justice is never so swift as when the wrongs 
of a lord are to he avenged. 

There is no hurry to prosecute a man if 
his victim has only heen a common person — 
he may, in that case, he confined for months 
in a jail, no matter for the chance of his 
heing an innocent man. 

The law cannot he hurried. 

But when the victim is a lord, the law 
puts itself much ahout in order that there 
may he prompt example made of the 
crimmal. 

So Brookman found it. Five weeks had 
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scarcely elapsed since the murder of his 
lordship, when, on a certain Tuesday morn- 
ing, he found himself arraigned at the har 
of the High Court of Justiciary for the 
murder of his nohle master, the Earl of 
Bruntsfield. 

He was not indicted for the crime of 
plagium. 

The yalet, after the first stunning hlow of 
his apprehension and conmiital was over, 
soon r^ained his natural courage and cool- 
ness of manner ; so that when he came he- 
fore the Sheriff, in order to emit his decla- 
ration, or to be precognosced, as the term 
is, he was very chary of giving any 
explanations— resolving, like a canny Aber- 
dcmian (as he was), to say nothing till he 
could get advice from counseL This was 
perhaps the wisest plan he could follow ; and 
it should be an example to all placed in 
similar circumstances, as these precognitions 
too often entrap people into a mesh from 
which they cannot escape — ^the innocent, 
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sometimes, in the hope of immediate lihera- 
tion, sayin^: thiiifins that afterwards come 

force. 

Brookman was cautious as to this- a cau- 
tion for which he was much applauded by 
Mr. MWatt, the W.S. whom he employed 
as his agent. As Brookman was far from 
being destitute of resources, the first advo- 
cates of the day were employed in his de- 
fence — ^Mr. Cockbum taking the lead. In 
fact, that gentleman became so interested m 
his case, as to go the length of visiting him 
several times in jail, in gross violation of the 
recognised etiquette of members of the bar. 

Indulging in the strong hopes of an 
honourable acquittal held out to him by his 
counsel, and great in the confidence of his 
own innocence — and the reader knows he 
was innocent — ^Brookman had borne his im- 
prisonment, especially the last few weekst of 
it, with a jaunty and complacent air, which, 
as the observant turnkeys said, either be- 
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spoke entire innocence or the best semblance 
of it that was ever acted. 

The agent had arranged that the whole 
story of Lord Bruntsfield's gambling pro- 
pensities should come out upon the trial, 
and that no circumstances were to be hid 
that could tell favourably for the case of the 
prisoner. Some inklings of this circum- 
stance had got into the newspapers ; and as 
it was not known to the general public that 
his lordship was a disciple of the dice-box 
and the hazard-table, a proportionate 
amonnt of excitement had arisen as to the 
"mysterious disclosures of high life" ex- 
pected to be revealed at the forthcoming 
trial 

The excitement was quite noticeable in 
the extra buzz of the Parliament House on 
the morning of the trial. The large hall 
was filled with writers and advocates, and 
solicitors and clerks as usual. The great 
dons at the bar walked up and down in 
earnest conversation one with another — the 
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smaller men were glad to cluster round a 
brief-giving W.S. The busy hum of many 
voices, and the creaking of many boots, 
made the usual indescribable noise — and 
nothing was really distinguishable at certain 
times but the voice of the crier. The Lord, 
Advocate wore a more than usually solemn 
aspect ; and Mr. Cockbum and his two 
juniors looked grave but confident. Nu- 
merous visitors of higher rank than usual 
were observed flitting about — among others, 
the Duke of Buckstone and the Marquis of 
Cramond, both of whom had been intimate 
friends of Lord Bruntsfield. The Parlia- 
ment House was, in fact, quite in a flutter I 
The Parliament House of Edinburgh I 
What wonderful associations have been at 
times stirred up by these few words. Of 
how many aspirations and longings after 
greatness have ye not been the scene ? 
What tragedies, too, have been enacted on 
your boards — deep, earnest, emphatic 1 Not 
the mouthing sounds of the hired tragedian, 
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not the grief that " seems," not the mere 
inky trappings of woe, hut the stem and 
haggard reality. Here rich men, by the 
spell of a few words, have been made beg- 
gars ; and here, too, have beggars been set 
up on horseback. Every scene in the great 
drama of human life, ^^ from lightest mirth 
to deepest woe," has been imaged on this 
protean stage. Here, also, have trod the 
great and intellectual of the land. Here 
Forbes, Blair, Cranstoun, Scott, Lockhart, 
Jeffi*ey, Cockbum, and genial Robertson, 
and others of the mighty dead, have swept 
along the scene. Alas 1 where are they 
now ? It is echo alone than can answer ; 
their voices are hushed ; their forms are — 
dust I New men rise on the scene — ^lads at 
college to-day, to-morrow staid gentlemen 
in gown and wig* Old memories of former 
scenes fade away, or are toned down by the 
heayy wings of time, and new associations 
gather round the new gladiators who enter 
the arena. New battles are fought, new. 
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reputations are made, old men drop from 
the scene. The hall is a phantasmagoria 
Youth comes in at the door, and goes out 
at the hench a ^^ lean and slippered panta* 
loon" — ^the last scene of alL 

The Justiciary Court-room had been filled 
fi^ an JT^onr ,i«, ^^^^ 
servant crowd, determined to see and hear 
all that could be seen and heard. The 
noblemen, who were to be accommodated 
on the bench, had taken their seats. The 
trap- door had been opened, and the pri- 
soner, as usual, between two policemen, 
took his seat in the dock. The moment he 
appeared was the signal for a universal 
rustle among the audience. The reporters 
anxiously scanned his countenance, as did 
all who could manage to see him. He was 
quite cool and collected, and took his seat 
with wonderful sang froid. After a pause 
of a few minutes, the judges came in and 
took their seats on the bench. They, too 
gave an earnest look at the poor valet* Th9 
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general opinion as to his appearance seemed 
to be favourable ; and the exclamation nfM 
almost universal — ^^ He is not at all a bad- 
looking man." 

The proceedings began in the usual man- 
ner ; and the prisoner, when asked to plead, 
said in a firm voice, " Not guilty." 

A jury was next balloted for and sworn, 
and then the business of the trial com- 
menced in good earnest. 

The first witnesses called were merely 
routine people, such as Mr. Braidwaid, who 
had a plan of the nursery and other apart*- 
ments at Warrender Park which were the 
more immediate scenes of the assassmation. 

The under-nurse was the first person of 
any importance who was put in the witness- 
box. She stated much of what the reader 
already knows : — ^That it was Brookman 
who prevailed upon her and her neighbour 
to desert the child for a while and go down 
stairs to see the fireworks and get some 
supper. She wanted to put away the car - 
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ving knife, which had been used for cutting 
up a fowl, before she went down, but Mr. 
Brookman hurried her away. There was no 
person but the valet there when she came 
up again ; he met her at the door, and told 
her that the child was gone. He did not 
say a word about his lordship being mur- 
dered, but looked as white as a corpse, and 
trembled violently. She was horror-struck 
when she saw his lordship lying on the floor 
in a pool of blood, and said, What's this ? 
Brookman answered — Somebody has mur- 
dered him. She has no distinct recollection 
of anything else. She flew down stairs to 
the housekeeper's room to tell the upper- 
nurse what had happened, but has since been 
told that in the confusion of the moment 
she ran into the drawing-room first, and 
screamed out the dreadful intelligence to 
Lady Bruntsfield and the company. 

Mr. Allan Brodie, who had been in Lon- 
don nearly all the time since the committal 
of the murder, was then examined. He 
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stated all that took place after Laurie had 
made the announcemeiit that Lord Brunts- 
had heen murdered. To a keen observer, a 
perceptible animus against the prisoner was 
distinctly observable — and once it was ne- 
cessary for the presiding judge to call him 
to order for advancing an opinion as to mo- 
tives, when he should only have spoken as 
to facts. It was remarked during this in- 
terruption that the prisoner glared at 
Brodie almost fiendishly, as if gloating over 
spme dreadful project of revenge he had 
formed to punish him for his activity in de- 
nouncing him ; and it was also said after- 
wards, that Brodie at one time, on catching 
Brookman's eye, was observed to pause, and 
turn pale — ^but speedily recovering himself, 
he again became as calm and collected as 
was his wont when writing in his chambers 
ia St. Andrew Square. 

Could Allan Brodie but have known what 
was passing in the breast of James Brook- 
man, he would have given worlds to have 
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undone the mischief which, even now, was 
working his own destruction. 

William Laurie, the house-steward was 
next examined. He was the person who 
carried the news of the murder into the 
drawing-room. He was so fliirried at the 
time that he forgot himself, or he would not 
have done it so abruptly. He was looking 
for Brookman, when he met the nurse, who 
rushed passed him exclaiming about the 
child being carried away. This induced 
him to run to the nursery. He there saw 
the murdered body. Couldn't say why 
Brookman did not alarm the household; 
thinks he ought to have done so. Brook- 
man looked pale and '^ taen''-like when he 
reached the nursery. 

Cross examined — Brookman was quite in 
his lordship's confidence, and did all his 
banking business. Was aware that he fre- 
quently carried large sums of money for his 
lordship. Cannot conceive of any possible 
motive for the deed, especially for taking 
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away the child. There might have been 
sixfficient motive for the murder in the 
money. Has known Brookman to be en- 
trusted with much larger sums than three 
thousand pounds. 

^^ Is it within your knowledge that Lord 
Bruntsfield was given to the pleasures of 
the gambling-tabla ?" 

" Yes, I know he gambled very deeply." 

This reply excited quite a sensation in 
the court ! The general public had no no- 
tion of Lord Bruntsfield's real character. 
He had only been known as a name in the 
political world, except to those behind the 
scenes ; therefore, when this answer was de* 
livered, there was a buzz in the court, and 
an expectation that something extraordinary 
was to follow. 

No further question was, however, put to 
Mr, Laurie — Mr. Cockbum seeming to have 
elicited all he wanted — and the next witness 
called was the butler. 

The Lord- Advocate had much difficulty 
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iB examining him, his obstinate adherence 
to certain opinions which he had formed as 
to James's innocence, and the determination 
to give no benefit or grace to the memory 
of Lord Bruntsfield, seeming to govern all 
he said. 

He deponed that, in common with all the 
other members of the household, he had 
run to the scene of the murder, and had 
seen his master lying on the floor. Saw 
Brookman there, and he did look agitated 
and pale. '' But let me ask you,'' said 
Graham, '^ if ye wadna hae lookit agitated 
yer ainsel under the circumstances ? Brook- 
man was " 

" Stop," said the Lord Justice-Clerk ; 
^^ you need not do more than answer the 
Lord- Advocate's questions." 

Lord- Advocate — "I have done, my 
lord." 

Mr. Cockbum — " How long had Brook- 
man been with his lordship ?" 
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Graham — " Eleven years come Wednes- 
day next, I think." 

" Did his lordship place great confidence 
in him?" 

" Yes, sir ; he was up to a' Lord Brunts- 
field's ways ; and my ain private opinion is, 
that he was owre guid a servant to 
such a " 

Lord Justice-Clerk — " Stop, sir. I must 

again warn you that you are not conducting 

' yourself prudently. We don't want your 

opinion as to Lord Bruntsfield's character ; 

we only want your evidence. a« to facts." 

Mr. Cockbum — " Is it within your know- 
ledge that the prisoner was frequently sent 
to the bank for large sums of money ?" 

Graham — " 'Deed is't, sir ; mony a thoo- 
sand the puir lad's brocht oot from Sir 
William's to Warrender House." 

" Do you know what purpose such sums 
of money were destined to ?" 

" Yes, I do." 

" State to the jury what purpose these 

VOL. L G 
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lai^ sums were destined to serve, so far as 
you know." 

" They were destined for the gfamblins: 
table, Jd to be spent on hi, lord-^. ml 
tresses; but my Lord Cramond, or the 
Duke there, could better tell you a' aboot 
it than me/' said Graham, fearlessly point- 
ing to the bench where several noblemen 
were seated. 

(Great sensation in the court.) 
*^ You may now stand down," said Mr. 
Cockbxmi. 

" I'm very glad to hear it," replied the 
sturdy butler, " for I've just had quite 
"enough o't ID my opinion." 

The next witness called was John Wilson, 
Lady Bruntsfield's own footman. 

He was in the drawing-room serving 
coffee when the alarm of the murd^ was 
given. Saw Lord Bruntsfield weltering in 
his blood on the floor of the nursery. Had 
the carver and the pistol in his hand. The 
pistol was one of bis lordships. Had been 
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in the household smce he was a hoy. Was 
now head-footman. Was at Warrender 
Park hefore Brookman. Had no ill^ill 
against him. Knows that a large sum 
tot money in notes was found upon him 
after he was apprehended. He seemed 
quite rta^ered when the money was taken 
from his hreast pocket, and said something 
about having forgot it. 

Cross-examined — The other pistol to 
complete tiie pair had not heen found, al- 
though a care&d seaax^h was made for it. 
Knows of the secret panel quite well — ^it 
was opened by him on the night of the 
murder. There is the mark of three bloody 
fingers on the back of the portrait. It is 
painted a light ground to correspond 
with the wall of the corridor into which it 
opens. 

By Mr. Cockbum — " Is there not a suite 
of apartments in the wing of Warrender 
House which were kept solely for the private 
uses of Lord Bruntsfield ?" 
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Wilson—" Yes, there is." 

" Were you ever in them ?" 

" Yes, once." 

" For what purpose ?" 

^^ I took a message from Lady Bnmtsfield 
to his lordship ." 

" State what was going on at the time 
you went with that message." 

" His lordship and five other gentlemen 
were playing at cards." 

" Was there any money on the tahle ?" 

" Yes, large hundles of notes." 

" That will do. You may stand down." 

Mrs. Wilkinson was then called— She 
was the housekeeper at Bruntsfield. Had 
charge of the linen. The towel now 
produced was one of his lordship's bed- 
room ones. Brookman had at all times 
easy access to them. 

Cross examined — Knew that there were 
many secret doors and passages at Warren- 
der Park. Had once seen a female come 
out of one of them, and go out of the 
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grounds by a private door. It was in the 
gloaming. She asked Brookman for an ex- 
planation, but the only answer she got was 
— " I never tell tales out of school." He 
was a particularly close man, and never 
gos^pe/ahout hi. W-s aftir. 

The next witness called was Dr. Courtly. 

Dr. Courtly had left the fete, but was 
again sent for. When he reached the Park 
his lordship was dead. The stab in the 
bowels was mortal certainly, but might not 
produce instant death. 

Dr. Moncur was then called.— 

Death had evidently ensued from the 
pistol-shot. There was a large cut in the 
abdomen, and his lordship would certainly 
have bled to death if not assisted in time. 
Some of the vessels in the bowels were quite 
cut asunder, and should certainly say that 
the wound wotdd ultimately have proved a 
mortal one. 

The various declarations of the prisoner 
were then put in and read. 
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This closed the proof for the prosecution^ 
of which, of course, we have only been able 
to gire a mere epitome, or essence. To 
hare given the reader a full detail of all 
that took place at a trial of such impor-» 
tance, is impossible in the brief space taken 
up by our story. 

The only witnesses called by the prisoner 
were — Mr. John Squares, a clerk in the 
banking house of Sir William Forbes 
& Co., and Mrs. Grieve, the gatekeeper. 

Mr. Squares produced the ledger A to £, 
in which Lord Bruntsfield's account was kept. 

" Will you state to the jury how many 
sums of money Lord Bruntsfield drew in 
the month of September last?" said the 
Lord- Advocate's junior. 

^^ He drew nine times in that month up 
till the day of his death." 

" What was the total amount of the 
drafts?" 

J " Seventeen thousand pounds, eight shil- 
ings, and eightpence." 
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<'In what amounts were these suma 
drawn?'' 

*^ They varied from five hundred pounds 
to wn thousand, five hundred.*' 

" Were they all paid to Brookman ?" 

^^ No ; a cheque for six hundred and 
forty pounds was paid to John Wflson, Lady 
Bmntsfield's footmaxu AU the rest of the 
cheques w^re drawn by Brookman." 

Mai^ret Grieve, the porteress of War^ 
render Park, deponed that the gates were 
op^ all night Carriages were arriving aU 
the altemoon, and a great number of peo. 
pie had oeca^don to enter the grounds on 
foot. 

The Lord- Advocate then addressed the 
Jury in nearly the following terms ; — 

" It is now my painful duty to make a 
t^ brief obser^tL o« the ton»r rf the 
evidence you have just heard. My remarks 
will be brief ; because I am convinced, al- 
though my learned friend, the counsel fof 
the prisoner, will teU you this is aU <jircuin. 
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Btantial eyidence, that it is of a reliable 
kind, and points unerringly to the man who 
committed the foul assassination. I do not, 
myself, on all occasions think that it is 
right to commit a man on this kind of evi- 
dence ; but on the present occasion there is 
no other course left us but to do so. Gen- 
tlemen, you have heard all the various wit- 
nesses — ^you have seen how straightforwardly 
they gave their evidence. You know upon 
what night the murder occurred. It was 
on the evening of a grand Jeie given to 
celebrate the baptism of the heir of the 
family. Until a late hour the guests were 
promenading the lawn, and there was not 
the slightest possibility of a strange person 
gaining admittance to the house, or beipg 
able to conceal himself upon such an occa- 
sion. The house and grounds were one 
blaze of light. The domestics were never 
more on the alert than on the night of the 
fele. I ask you, would any stranger venture 
to select such a time for the perpetration of 
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such a deed ? No ! A thousand times, 
no I The murder must have been com- 

m 

mitted by a member of the household ; and 
if so, to whom can we point at as the as- 
sassin but the prisoner at the bar ? He was 
on the scene when the nurse went back to 
the room. ' He was pale, agitated, and 
bloody. He was confused, and had a pistol 
in his hand, as if he had just fired it. Then, 
gentlemen, mark his exclamation to the girl 
— * The child is stolen/ It was not — ^ Lord 
Bruntsfield is murdered,' as a person would 
naturally suppose it to be under the circum- 
stances. The greater crime always takes 
hold of the mind, and is the first at the 
mouth. But not so with the prisoner. He 
sinks the greater crime altogether, and 
meets the nurpe at the room door with the 
exclamation I have just repeated to you. 
How did he know that the child was stolen ? 
Crentlemen, if any of you had found, on 
entering your bed-room, that your wife was 
murdered — flying on the floor weltering in 

G 2 
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her blood — what would you have done? 
Would you unconcernedly have looked into 
all your presses^ and examined the bed, to 
see that all your property was there ? No, 
gentlemen, you woidd have rushed out for 
assistance ; you woidd at once have called 
for help. But not so Brookman ; he only 
Stands pale, agitated, bloody, confused, till 
some one comes, whom he tells, not that his 
Inaster is murd^ed, but that the child is 
stolen. Now, had not his hands been im- 
brued in the blood of the murdered lord, 
would he not have done exactly what the 
excited girl did — ^rush down stairs to sum- 
mon assistance and alarm the household ? 
Had he rung the great alarum bell of the 
house — had he ordered all doors and gates 
to be shut, and all egress to be prevented— 
these would have been the actions of an 
innocent man, and he would not now occupy 
the painful position he is now placed in. 
Gentlemen, I will not detain you much 
longer ; but I will just refer to the circum^^ 
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stances which the learned gentl^nan wh? 
conducts the prisoner's defence has been 
anxious to make out — ^tbat his lordship waf 
a gambler, if not something a groat deal 
worse. But, in my humble opinion, that 
does not go in favour of the prisoner. From 
what could be elicited, it appears that he 
had been a kind of pander to his lordship, 
and had had the management of variouii 
little 'affairs' that we have no businecni 
with. This is all the more a reason for sup^ 

posing that either some violent quarrel ba4 
taken place between the two, or that a de^ 
sire on the part of the valet to take posr 
session of the money led to this unfortunate 
calamity ; and now, gentlemen, I conclude by 
leaving the case in you hands, warning you, 
however, neither to be moved from your 
4uty by the eloquence or the pathos which 
the counsel for the prisoner wiU bring to 
bear upon you with all his well-known power. 
Gentlemen, in this case, from the day when 
^Ihe crisae was committed down to the pre- 
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sent hour, mine has heen a long, anxious, 
iand painful duty ; hut I feel convinced that 
I only serve the interests of my country by 
demanding at your hands, on this painful 
occasion, a verdict of guilty against the pri- 
Uoner at the har^ 

The prisoner was amazed when the Lord- 
Advocate finished his speech. He had no 
^conception before of the danger of his situa- 
tion, and was thunderstruck when he found 
how every Uttle circumstance could be so 
turned against him as to have the appear- 
ance of the most burning truth. What 
could be his feelings — an innocent man al- 
most led to believe himself guilty by the 
forensic eloquence of a hired advocate ? 

But courage, Brookman I there is another 
speech to come yet \ 

The audience were also very much ex- 
cited, and many of them thought that the 
prisoner had not a ray of hope left. 

Mr. Henry Cockbum next addressed the 
jury. He said : — " My Lord Justice-Gerk, 
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and gentlemen of the jury, there are many 
mstances in the crimmal records of various 
countries of people bemg put to death who 
were yet quite innocent of the crimes of 
which they were convicted. A little more 
than a century ago (in November, 1721), 
William Shaw, an upholsterer, was hanged 
at the place of execution in Leith Walk for 
the murder of Catherine, his daughter. The 
man was as innocent of the crime as I am ; 
but from some unfortunate concurring cir- 
cumstances, he was fixed upon as the crimi- 
nal and found guilty. The daughter, it 
seems, was loved by a man who did not, in 
the father's eyes, appear a proper match for 
her, and she was accordingly forbid to hold 
communication with him, and urged to re^ 
ceive the addresses of Alexander Bobertson, 
a friend and neighbour. This she peremp- 
torily refused, declaring she would rather 
die than be young Robertson's wife. A 
quarrel and high words ensued, and such 
expresssions as barbarity^ cruelty j and death^ 
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were frequently used. At length the father 
left, lockmg the daughter in the house. A 
man of the name of Alexander Morrison, 
whose house was only divided by a partition, 
had indistinctly heard the quarreL and was 
parfcuW, ,tLk b, ae «pe«titn of th, 
above words, as they had been emphatically 
pronounced by the young woman. For 
some little time after the father was gone 
out all was silent, but presently Morrison 
heard several groans from the daughter. 
Alarmed, he ran to some of his neighbours 
under the same roof ; these entering Morri- 
sonVroom, and listening attentively, not 
only heard the groans, but distinctly heard 
Catherine Shaw two or three times faintiy 
exclaim — ' Gruel father, thou art the cause 
of my dealhj* Struck with this, they flew 
to the door of Shaw's apartment. A con* 
stable was procured and an entrance forced ; 
Catherine was found weltering m her blood, 
and the fatal knife by her side. She was 
alive, but 7 speechless ; but on questioning 
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her as to owing her death to her father, was 
just able to make a motion with her head, 
apparently m the affirmative, and expired. At 
this critical moment William Shaw returns, 
and enters the room : immediately all eyes 
are on him. Seeing his neighbours and a 
constable in his apartments, he appears 
much disordered; but at the sight of his 
daughter he turns pale, trembles, and is 
ready to sbk. The first surprise and the 
succeeding horror leave little doubt of his 
guilt in the breasts of the beholders; and 
even that little is dcme away on the con- 
stable discovering that the shirt of William 
Shaw is bloody. He was instantly hurried 
. before a magistrate, and, upon the depod* 
tions of all pardes, committed to prison on 
suspicion. He was shortly after brought to 
trial, when in his defence he acknowledged 
the having confined his daughter to prevent 
her intercourse with Lawson ; that he had 
frequently insisted on her manying Eoberfc- 
son; and tiiathe had quarrelled with bw 
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on the subject the eyening she was found 
murdered, as the witness Morrison had de- 
posed ; but he averred that he had left his 
daughter unharmed and untouched, and 
that the blood found upon his shirt was 
there in consequence of his having bled 
himself some days before, and the bandage 
becoming untied. These assertions did not 
weigh a feather with the jury when opposed 
to the strong circumstantial evidence of the 
daughter's expressions of ' barbarity, cruelty, 
death,' and of ^ cruel father, thou art the 
cause of my death,' together with that ap- 
parently-affirmative motion with her head, 
and of the blood so seemingly providentially 
discovered on the father's shirt. Their ver- 
dict was at once guilty. The last words of 
the man at the gallows were, ' I am inno- 
cent of my daughter's murder.' Time flew 
by till it reached a year after this tragedy, 
when the poor man's innocence was com- 
pletely established. In August, 1722, as a 
man, who had become the possessor of the 
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late William Shaw's apartments^ was rum- 
loaging by chance in the chamber where 
Catherine Shaw died, he accidentally per- 
ceived a paper fallen into a cavity on one 
side of the chimney. It was folded as a 
letter, which on opening contained the fol- 
lowing : — ' Barbarous father, yom- cruelty 
in having put it out of my power to join my 
fate to that of the only man I could love, 
and tyrannicaUy insisting upon my marry, 
ing one whom I always hated, has made me 
form a resolution to put an end to an exis- 
tence which is become a burden to me. I 
doubt not that I shall find mercy in another 
world, for sure no benevolent being can re- 
quire that I should any longer live in tor- 
tnent to myself in this. My death I lay to 
your charge ; when you read this, consider 
yourself as the inhuman wretch that plunged 
the murderous knife into the bosom of the 
unhappy — Catherine Shaw.' This letter 
boing shown, the handwriting was recog- 
nised and avowed to be Catherine Shaw's by 
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many of her relatioiiB and friends. It be- 
came the public talk ; aad the magistracy 
of Edinbm^hy on a scrutiny, being con-< 
Tinced of its authenticity, ordered the body 
<rf William Shaw to be taken from the 
gibbet, and given to his famUy for inter- 
ment; and as the onlj reparati(m to his 
mmoTj and the honour of his surviving re- 
lations, they caused a pair of colours to be 
waved over his grave in token of his inno* 
cence — ^a poor compensation, it will be al« 
lowed, for an'act of gross cruelty and 
injustice.* 

^' Gentlemen, that was a case of circum^ 
stantial evidence. So is this. I am placed 
at the bar of this dreadful Court accused of 
murdering my unfortunate master. Did 
any person see me do such a deed of horror, 
or was there any motive why I should do it ? 
No! It is Grod alone knows who struck 
this awful blow; no human being saw it 

* 8m '* Cbambers'g Traota.* * 
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fall, or knows for what deep purpose the 
avenging angel struck down this devoted 
nobleman. You have heard, gentlemen, 
that Lord Bruntsfield was a gambler, and 
you have even had hints of his being some- 
thing worse. The Lord- Advocate has en- 
deavoured to make it a slur on the prisoner 
that he ic^ mixed up in these transactions, 
and to infer from this circumstance a quarrel 
M the cause of the murder. Ay, gentle- 
men, his lord^p certainly wants a catue. 
He has not found one yet, however. Gren- 
tlemen, you heard the prisoner's declaration 
read — ^that document is his defence. He 
was simply attending to his duty on the 
night in question. When he arrived at the 
nursery, it was simply to discharge a duty 
and to see what the noise and the report 
proceeded from. He was in that unfre- 
quented wing of the house attending to his 
business by his lordship's direction — at his 
express request. It is said he was agitated, 
^o wonder he was agitated, said the butLei^ 
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with graphic simplicity ; who would not have 
been disturbed under such drcumstances ? 
For eleven years this man had been the ser* 
vant to Lord Bnmtsfield — ^his daily atten- 
dant Why did he wait so long before he 
committed the murder ? Why did he choose 
a time when the house was full of company ? 
Why did he stay a moment in the room 
after he did the deed 7 Why did he not 
make instant use c^ bis knowledge of the 
trap^locH- and fly ? Why did he irait till 
the siun was reduced to three thousand 
pounds when he had a better chance when 
it was seven? Will the Lord- Advocate 
answer me these questions? Or can he 
answer them at all? I think not The 
Lord-Advocate asked if the/«fe night was 
one likdy to be sdected far such a murder 
by a pawn oataade. Yea, I say, gentlemen, 
it was the very night that any person would 
1 a deed. It was cer- 
I ibat a person who 
» and iiiK oC tiie building 
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would select. And that this murder was 
committed by such a person there can be no 
doubt whatever. Margaret Grieve has told 
you that the gate was open all night ; that 
carriages were arriving every minute, and 
that foot passengers were very frequent. 
Why, then, it was the easiest thipg in the 
world for a person to get admission. Gen- 
tlemen, might not the assassin even have 
arrived in his carriage? (Sensation in the 
Court.) Let us suppose a case. This mur- 
dered nobleman was a gambler. On the 
very night he met his death he was to have 
a bout at play with some of his noble friends. 
Is it not in the bounds of probability, think 
you, that any of these parties wa« due his 
lordship a large sum of money ? Might 
this not have led to a quarrel, and might 
such a quarrel not have led accidentally to a 
murder ? How are we to account for the 
bloody mark on the back of the panel? 
How did they get there ? Most assuredly 
ajter the deed was done — certainly not be- 
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fore it Then who passed out of the cham- 
ber? Why, the murderer of oourse — ^but 
not Brookman ; he had never left the room. 
Then, who did the murder? Not Brook- 
man ; tihiere was no blood found on his 
hands; it was on his clothes, for he had 
knelt oyer the prostrate body of his master. 
Therefore, even if he had had time to go 
out, his hands could not have left a bloody 
impression on the walL The mere finding 
of the money on the perscm of the valet is 
no proof of his having stolen it. Nothing 
more probable than that Brookman's ax^- 
count of the way it was in his possession 
was the correct one ; he had not, in the 
busy heat of the day, had time to give it to 
his master. 

^^ Gentlemen, we come now to consider 
the most extraordinary [of all the circum- 
stances connected with the event, ^ Tbe 
mysterious carrying away of the child/ 
What are we to make of that? True, 
gentlemen, I am not here to defend the 
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\prisoner for stealing the child, because he is 
not accused of that. But can we separate 
the two events ? Certainly not 1 The man 
who stole away the child also murdered the 
father. Then, who took away the mfant- 
lieir to the peerage of Bruntsfield, and for 
what pixrpose was he abducted ? Ah I who 
•can say ? But most certainly, it was not 
the prisoner at the bar. He had not time 
to do it. And if he did by any means do 
it, for what^urpose was it done ? Will the 
Lord- Advocate show us even the shadow of 
a motive for such a deed ? Whosever hand 
it was that left the bloody marks on the 
secret door, it was that hand also that 
carried away the child. This murder, 
whether perpetrated for motives of gain or 
motives of revenge, was perpetrated by a 
subtler hand than this poor man's. Grentle- 
men, we have no means left of diving into 
the secrets of Lord Bruntsfield — ^he, poor 
man, has been called to his account, and 
has now to answer for his sins at a greater 
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tribunal than tliis — ^but it is not unlikely 
that he had enemies — ^it is not unlikely 
either that there might be cause for enmity. 
There might be green wounds in that man's 
bosom that no common knife could probe, 
and perhaps this carrying away of his child 
was but a way to strike at Ins happmess. 
Such things have been. . Can it not be pos- 
sible that the thief of the child encountered 
its father during the perpetration of the 
act, and that then ensued the fatal struggle ? 
Why two instruments of revenge — ^a knife 
and then a pistol ? Such things, I say, 
have been. Are they, I ask, to 



Overcome us like a summer's cloud, 



Without our special wonder t* 

" Gentlemen, it is not for me to solve 
the mysteries of Warrender House, or to 
account for trap-doors and secret-stairs. 
These, it seems, were all made use of by the 
gambler. This poor man, it has been in- 
sinuated by the prosecutor, was his lord's 
^ pander.' I did not think that the majesty 
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of the law would require his lordship to 
throw such animus into his ohservations, or 
to seek for excuses to hlacken the cha- 
racter of the prisoner at the bar. Every 
man has both his good and his bad points, 
and I will tell you one of the prisoner's 
good ones. He has been for years the sole 
support of his aged mother, whom he has 
treated with a reverence and respect that 
neither betokens a pander nor a man who 
could commit a murder. Gentlemen, if you 
say guilty, this son will have brought down 
that helpless old woman's gray hairs to the 
grave. Ah I gentlemen, pause before the 
word goes forth that is to do this — ^for God's 
sake think, and weigh the evidence well ere 
you send a yoimg man, in the very prime of 
his existence, before the awful judgment- 
seat of his Maker. It should be strong 
proof that would lead you to do this. Ima- 
gine what this poor woman will think when 
she hears that her son — ^the child of her 
bosom — the boy of her far-back memory, is 

VOL. I. H 
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branded bs a murderer, and l^t in a jail to 
be hanged. Will she be able, think you, to 
believe the awful tale ? Will she, the fond, 
the doating, the agonised mother be able to 
acquiesce in the terrible doom which will be 
pronounced? No, gentlemen. She may 
bow her head and yield up her soul to God, 
but she will never be able to bow to the 
stenkfiat of the law. Gentlemen, I have 
done. I now leave the case with you, and, 
in doing so, I say that, as I shall answer to 
Grody and from the depth of my immortal 
soul, I beheve the prisoner to be an innocent 
man." 

A perfect burst of applause greeted the 
conclusion of this eloquent address; and 
had the prisoner's life depended on the im- 
mediate verdict of the listeners, he would, 
in half a second of time, have been a free 
man. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — " Gentlemen, as 
you must be fatigued with the long and close 
attention you have given to this case, the 
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court will adjourn for twenty minutes for 
refreshment." 

After this anxious pause was over, the 
court again resumed the trial 

During the whole of the day great crowds 
of people had assembled in the Parliament 
Square to know the result ; and, at the late 
hour at which the trial had now arrived, the 
crowd was dense in the extreme— its roar 
and excitement being plainly heard in the 
court 

The Lord Justice-Gerk — " I entreat you, 
gentlemen, to calm yourselves, and banish 
from your minds the soul-stirring appeal 
which has just been made to your feelings 
by Mr. Cockbum, the eloquent counsel for 
the prisoner. I wiU briefly put before you 
the merits of the case, and it will remain 
for you to come to a decision as to whether 
the murder has been committed by the 
prisoner or some other person not in cus- 
tody." 

His lordship then made a luminous expo- 
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sition of the evidence, dweUing on all the 
points both for and against the prisoner. In 
dismissing the jury, he begged them to bear 
in mind that, though the criminal records 
of every country bore witness to cases of 
innocent people being convicted, through 
the laws only being able to obtain circum- 
stantial evidence, it must not be thought 
that credence was not to be given to such, 
nor must it be thought that the law was not 
to make use of such evidence in the punish- 
ment of crime when none of a more direct 
nature was to be procured. The crown was 
not to be deterred from doing its duty ; and 
when direct evidence could not be had, cir- 
cumstantial evidence must be had recourse 
to. But when that was the case, it ought 
to be of the most telling kind. If the jury 
thought it was so m this mstance, they 

thought otherwise, their verdict could be, not 
proven, or not guilty, as they saw most 
fitting. 
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The jury retired to consider their verdict. 

Now came the most agonising part of the 
whole trial, so far as the prisoner was con- 
cerned. There he sat, wearied and anxious 
from his long watching. Minutes passed 
into hours. One, two, three passed away — 
to Brookman they seemed an eternity — ^but 
the jury still gave no sign. At last the 
dreaded yet hoped-for monxent arrives. The 
bell rings — the door opens — the jury come 
into the box again. One of them casts a 
pitying look at the prisoner. That look 
conveys his doom — it is a look that withers 
up al]. his hopes. 

The names are all answered to ; and then 
the clerk asks, " How say you, gentlemen ; 
do you find the prisoner at the bar, James 
Brookman, guilty or not guilty ?" 

Slowly rises the Chancellor of the jury, 
looking steadfastly at the judge, and so- 
lenmly he enunciates the awful word — 
Guilty I 



CHAPTER X. 



NIOHT DREAMS. 



Mednioht had tolled from the deep-toned 
bell of Old St. Giles's, and had been echoed 
by a hundred clocks in other parts of the 
deeping city. The raw and dismal gusts of 
a bleak November night had thoroughly 
cleared the streets of their usual midnight 
revellers. The churches, for it was Simday, 
had long smce vomited out their crowds, 
and all around was silent. Princes Street, 
with its bright row of lamps, was a long, 
dim vista, where only the occasional sound 
of a passing footstep would sometimes break 
upon the ear, or the solemn drawl of the 
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watchman would wake the night echo. The 
Castle rock frowned over the city in its 
gloomy grandem*, and the yomig trees, in 
the garden rustled and shook with a melan- 
choly sound. Cloudy vapours seemed to rise 
from the dank graves in St. Cuthbert's 
burial-ground, and the huge church, like a 
vast shadow, gloomed on the scene. A so- 
litary light occasionally gleamed from the 
tall masses of the picturesque buildings of 
the Old Town ; and the lamps on the North 
Bridge flickered and twinkled at each blast 
of the wind, as if they were bent on being 
extinguished. In the distance, occasionally 
lit by a glancing star, old Arthur reared his 
misty head ; and on all sides of the city the 
calm repose of a Sabbath night was observ- 
able. Beyond the Bridge rose the gentle 
ascent of the Calton Hill, with its monu- 
ments to the mighty dead; and on its 
southern brow frowned the Jail. 
The Jail I Dread tomb of the living and 
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the dead, where lay poor Brookman chained 
in the condemned cell. 

On his little pallet he slept — pale, care- 
worn, almost haggard. • It was the first 
Smiday after his trial ; and in three short 
weeks he was to be '^ hanged by the neck 
untill he was dead," and his body delivered 
up to be publicly dissected. 

Poor soul, he dreams! See, a passing 
gmile flits o'er his face, and he looks happy. 
I blessed be sleep, that can bring us ob- 
livion from our woes, even for a few brief 
hours ! Yes, he dreams, and his dreams have 
carried him back to the days of his innocent 
childhood — ^when he chased the wild bee or 
the butterfly, and had gentle thoughts and 
peaceful purposes. Now, he is wandering 
a mere child, hand in hand with a sister to 
the village church — ^he sings with his infant 
voice, and the happy memory causes a smile 
to flit o'er Ms countenance. Now, he is a 
boy at school, and disports by the wayside 
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in the warm beams of the summer sun, with 
the loved companions of his youth, warm 
with sympathy and rapture flashias: around 
U>«n^w, he b m L.00I, hiZw W^ 
his face calm, and his lessons are gone 
through. Then the class is dismissed, the 
door is opened, and the boy is bounding 
homewards. Homewards ! to the arms of 
his mother, who cradles him in her bosom, 
watching his progress with fond and happ^ 
looks. The scene changes, and he leaves 
the humble cottage of his birth, and enters 
on the busy strife of life. Stick in hand, 
bundle over shoulder, he trudges manfully 
away, dashing from his eye the rising tear 
as he leaves his native village far behind. 
Calm and cheerful years succeed, chequered 
cmly by little troubles and happy visits to 
home at intervals. An episode of grander 
life comes o'er his dreaming mind. He is 
at Bruntsfield I Then comes the latest scene 
sadly across his sleeping memory, Th/e 
alarm — the hurry — ^the confusion — the ac- 

H 1 
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cusation — ^the struggle to bear up— the trial 
— theverdict — the sentence. Then the strong 
man becomes convulsed, and in his agony, 
heaving his arms in the air, he awakes 
shouting ''I am innocent! lammnocentr 

Lo I it is but a dream, he thinks, and for 
a brief moment he forgets where he is ; but 
the distant beU of St. Giles's, striking the 
quarter, recalls his scattered senses. He 
feels, he sees he is in the Jail — and the 
horrible last sc€{ne again floats across his 
mind's eye like an appalling cloud on which 
sits the croaking night^owl, shrieking into 
his shrinking ear, '' Doomed I doomed ! ! 
doomed 1 ! 1" 

And who else, connected with our history, 
dreams on this Sabbath night ? 

Allan Brodie I Ah I surely no unpleasant 
dreams disturb his calm repose. The man 
of business, the ambitious worldling, has he, 
too, some skeleton concealed in that broad 
chest, which knocks upon his heart like the 
warnings of fate, and cries out — ^Pause ? 
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He sleeps, too, but how different the fittings 
of his chamber from those of Brookman's I 

I 

Seated at his wine and fruit, after a late 
dinner, in his comfortable and luxurious 
dinning-room, he has fallen asleep, and 
moves uneasily in his cushioned chair, be- 
cause his dreams are ominous of coming 
eviL His brow contracts and his body, 
writhes under the terrible infliction of the 
hideous nightmare ; drops of perspiration 
ooze out, and he shudders convulsively as if: 
menaced by some awful danger. He thinks 
two withered hags drag him along in chains 
of iron to a lofty precipice, and then suspend 
him over a foaming sea which breaks on the 
rock below. Ha I the foam turns into faces, 
and now a hundred thousand Brookmans 
smile derisively upon him, and mockingly, 
beckon him to leap into the awful surge. 
Now a rock is dimly seen, on which is 
painted a catalogue of dismal crimes, of un- 
done widows, of wronged orphans, and of 
big men's terrible emotions. See, a bark, 
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frail apcl tempest-tossed, nears the rock. On 
its prow is painted his own likeness, and 
with one fearful dash it is hurled on the 
adamantine reef, and Ues around on the 
waves a scattered mass of a thousand frag- 
ments. No wonder that the cold drops of 
sweat ooze from the man as he sees this 
dreadful type of his future career. No 
wonder he writhes to escape from the chains 
of his captors — the two furies — as thej hiss 
in his ear the dread words, '^ Brodie, behold 
thy fate — ^the rock, a monument of your 
sins — the frail bark, you— the sea, eternity 
— beware I beware 1" 

Gaspmg for breath, every muscle of his 
body quivering, he at last shakes off his 
tormentors, and, starting to his feet, dashes 
his hand against his heated brow and ex- 
claims, '' Thank Grod, it is only a dream !" 
Hark ! the little dock on the marble chim- 
ney-piece strikes up the sweet little air of 
^' Home, sweet Home," but Brodie hears it 
not; and muttering, ^^Oh, these terrible 
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fits of indigestion," seeks his bed, and may 
perchance dream again, and again awake in 
horror, for Brodie has many sins on his 
ambitious head. 

The infant child, Constantine Burke, as 
it is now called, has its dreams too. Ay, its 
baby-mind has faint recollections flitting 
across its memory of kinder faces and 
brighter scenes than those it now beholds. 

Alas ! poor, poor, babe — where is now thy 
gilded cradle ? Where the downy pillows 
upon which nestled thy infant head, the 
caps and robes of lace that decked thy 
childish form ? Where the kindly nurses 
who tended to thy infant wants ? Grone t 
all gone I and here, in squalid misery, in a 
low hovel amid intemperance and dirt^ 
sleeps the baby-lord of Bruntsfield— a child 
destined to misery and the practice of crime, 
said the slayer of its father. 

Eeader, will it even be so? Will the 
hdlish threat be persisted in ? 
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Time and the future can alone reveal ! 

The bahe lay on the floor on a bag of 
chaff, and was covered by an old rug dis* 
figured with spots of blood. The house was 
a dilapidated apartment, in a close entering 
from the Cowgate. A large fire blazed in 
an ample hearth, and near it stood a table, 
prominent upon which was the unfailing 
whisky bottle. Aroynd the table were con- 
gregated a motley group of people, who 
were destined, in a year or two after, to 
send a thrill of horror to the national heart 

One of the men turned a keen eye on 
the place where the child slept. He then 
nudged his neighbour, and whispered some 
words to him which evoked an oath, set like 
a hellish jewel in a ribald sentence, for an 
answer. 

" No, no, I tell you ; the child is too 
young for anything yet— the doctors want 
them grown up a bit." 

" Well, hell keep, my boy," was the 
coarse answer. 
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" I, faith will he ; he'll he worth a fi-pun 
note when he's five year old." 

" O, ye hrutes," said the woman, who 
gave him suck, •* would ye's speculate on 
the hlood of a bahy like that — just look at 
it now as it slapes, the darlint — an poor 
little thing, see how it smiles. By my sowl, 
it's death to him that lays hands on the 
boy; and " 

" Come now, we want none of your 
whining, you siQy woman — diet's have some 
more whisky here, and we'll drink the ould 
toast agin lads, ^' Here's success to the 
Eesurrectionists, my boys; aad if we can't 
get subjects my hearties, why, we can make 
them." 

And so they did, to the great scandal 
and disgrace of the land — they made sub- 
jects, these ruffians, and rioted in murder 
and trafficked in human blood, as if the 
body of man was only made to be butchered 
and sold. 

But quietly, amid the jingling of glasses 
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and the roar of beastly conversatioii, 
slumbered the stolen child, and sweet and 
sinless were its infisntile dreams — ^for its 
thoughts were mirrored in the perpetual 
smile that, like the soft shadow of an angeFs 
wing, played upon its face, which was sin* 
gularly beautiful — a fine, intellectual head, 
so far as it could be judged in its child-like 
shape. 

A more than usually rough outbreak of 
noise awoke it^ and the woman, drunk as 
she was, staggered to its poverty-stricken 
couch, and lifted it kindly in her arms. The 
daily sights of crime, and the daily degra- 
dation of whisky, had not yet stifled in that 
woman's heart, hardened as it was to the 
influences of motherly affection, the holy 
ties of human kindness. 

She loved the child — that coarse, drunken 
woman. 

In another miserable apartment, in one 
of the steamy closes entering from the High 
Street, pale and exhausted, as if wearied 
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out with extraordinary vigils, lay Evelyn 
Douglas. 

It was truly a miserable place — an abode 
that might well befit the child of crime. 
Here lay Douglas, then, nourishing his 
fatal passion. 

His dreams were stiU revenge ! 

But there were still scintillations of Good 
in this strong-minded and strong-willed 
youth. Let us trust that the Evil is only 
a temporary dweller in his bosom ; that the 
mellowing hand of time wiU tone down his 
passions till his reason is able to command 
them. 

At the trial of Brookman, he alone was 
the one exulting fiend who gloated over the 
jury's verdict of guilty. He had no bowels 
of compassion for Brookman; and, there- 
fore, when the judge assumed the fatal 
black cap to doom the young man to death 
— ^whilst every other eye in that assemblage 
was bedewed with the tear of pity, his alone 
never wavered, and leaving the Court, he 
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plunged into the crowd, exulting that 
vengeance was now complete. 

^' Revenge on the father — revenge on tiie 
child — revenge on the false witness. Qara, 
my sister,** he wildly shouted, '^ my ven- 
geance is indeed complete." 

Rash youth, he had forgotten tiie scrip- 
toral lessons of his childhood. 

^^ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.** 



CHAPTER XI. 



DAY THOUGHTS. 

As the characters in this story hare their 
night dreams, so have they also their day 
thoughts ; and as what they are at present 
thinking may hear on the development of 
our plot, we may briefly scan the minds of 
each before we proceed to involve the reader 
in the further mtricacies of the story. 

But we may state first some further par- 
ticulars relating to the day of the trial. | 

After all, Brookman nearly escaped. It 
was only by a majority of one that he was 
found guilty ; and perhaps, if the jury had 
been made up more of his own peers than 
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of the peers of the murdered nohleman, he 
would have escaped altogether ; as, in that 
case, the majority might have been the other 
way — and the crime, so far as he was con- 
cerned, found not proven. 

Now, which section of the jury is right 
— the majority or the minority? The 
reader, in the present instance, knows that 
Brookman was innocent — ^is it not hard, 
when the chance of his escape is prevented 
only by the voice of one man? Might 
there not, in such cases, advantageously be 
a higher court of appeal, to arbitrate be- 
tween the two contending sections ? 

When the fatal word guilty was pro- 
nounced, the prisoner swooned away, and 
was for some time quite unconscious, so that 
strong restoratives had to be applied to 
brvig him back to such a state as would 
admit oi his receiving the sentence of the 
court 

The Lord Advocate then rose, and after 
casting a look of triumph on Mr. Coekbum, 
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jBaid, addressiiig the bench, "My Lord 
Justice-Clerk — I must now b^ leave to 
move your lordship for the judgment pf the 
court." 

The Lord Justice-Clerk then said to Lord 
Meadowbank, " It is your lordship's duty 
now to propose the sentence to follow on 
this verdict," 

Lord Meadowbank proposed the usual 
sentence of death, which being concurred 
in by Lord Mackenzie, the Lord Justice^ 
Clerk, assuming ihe black hat, then adf 
dressed the prisoner, and after expressing 
his opinion that ihe evidence was as strong 
as in most other cases where it was purely 
circumstantial, and advising the prisoner to 
devote the remainder of his days to the con- 
solations of religion, sentenced him to be 
detained in Jail till ihe 20th day of December 
next ensuing, and ihen to be carried to the 
usual place of execution, and there to be 
hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

The valet, after his recovery from the 
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rude shock produced by the sentence, was 
occupied but by one thought — how to ob- 
tain a commutation of his awful fate. His 
mind was still in a chaotic state, and it was 
not tiU the morning after his dream that it 
began to make efforts m this direction. 

His counsel, Mr. Cockbum, with that 
benevolence of disposition which was one 
of the noblest traits of his character, and 
still believing in his entire innocence, had^ 
in conjunction with some of his brethren of 
the bar, already forwarded a statement to 
the Home Secretary, urging the royal 
clemency towards the prisoner. 

To this no answer had yet been received. 

We come, then, to the Monday morning 
after his conviction, when the prisoner, be- 
ing thoroughly af oused to the danger of his 
situation, was actively engaged in thinking 
how he could obtain the royal pardon. He 
had indistinct ideas of having the power 
within his hands to compel a pardon, if he 
but knew how to make it available. At 
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any Jate, from the uses he had made of his 
confidential position in the Bruntsfield 
family, he possessed materiel which, being 
properly used, might ultimately bring his 
desires to a fruitful completion. He was 
determined to turn his information to ac- 
count. 

Brookman, then, sat on the edge of his 
bed thinking vigorously over the dangerous 
position in which he was placed- and there 
is no situation in life more likely to sharpen 
the faculties than bemg within hail of the 
gaUows. Various expedients floated through 
his busy brain, but many were tried and 
found wanting. At last his countenance 
indicated, by his brightened appearance, 
that some project more feasible than the 
other had occurred to him. 

" Lady Bamton,*' thought he, " is the 
very person. She is highly connected, and 
was completely in Lord Bruntsfield's power ; 
and now, glorious thought, she is as much 
in mine. The packet wiU do it Ha! ha I 
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it was a famous thought to make her believe 
I had burned it She shall now be unde- 
ceived. I will send to her and threaten, 
that unless she can procure me a reprieve 
(and she has a sister a maid of .honour to 
the Queen), I wiU give up the packet and 
expose her to the world — ^but only to gain 
this point for myself. I am innocent. Why 
should I be hanged ? If I have means to 
obtain a pardon, shall I not be a fool to 
throw them away without using them ? No I 
no ! I am a desperate man, and desperate 
men must resort to desperate measures. 
James Brookman was never destined to be 
hanged. So that is settled." 

Here came another long pause of abstrac- 
tion and rumination. The mind wandered 
indistinctly from one point to another, as if 
it could not settle. Then, again, as if by 
an effort, it concentrated. 

" And then there's Allan Brodie," he 
continued, thinking ; ^^ I shall try him first. 
I have a certain hold on him, I think. At 
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all events, I can't expect a favour from the 
love he bears me. Could I but have got 
him told whose son I was, then he might 
have got the trial to take a different turn. 
Confound his visit to London. Had he but 
known it was me. But how to see him, and 
how to see her ladyship. I must manage it 
somehow. If Graham should get an order 
to come in, I can trust to his carrying a 
message for me — and no doubt but he will 
get one. Patience, patience. Much can be 
done in three weeks if the time be rightly 
used ; and I must be saved, no matter by 
what plan or at whose expense." 

Such was the reasoning of the condemned 
valet. 

It is a hard case when the law seizes 
upon the innocent, and punishes them for 
the transgressions of the guilty, even when 
the crime is a venial one ; but it is a much 
harder case when law decrees that a man's 
life shall be taken because it is supposed 
he murdered another. It is hard, indeed, 

VOL. I. I 
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that a fellow creature, just in the prime of 
manhood, should be hanged up by the neck 
like a dog — sent to his account "unan- 
nointed and unannealed" — ^when naturally 
he is just looking forward to enjoy his fu- 
ture life. 

Should circumstantial evidence be alone 
sufficient to inflict such hardships ? 

Certainly not. 

Such were the day thoughts of James 
Brookman. 

There is no doubt that Brookman, al- 
though no murderer, had been a badish 
man. He had been too much the tool of 
Lord Bruntsfiield in his gambling transac- 
tions and in his various amours. He was a 
shrewd person, and had never neglected an 
opportunity of making money and gaining 
friends and secrets. Gaining secrets was 
one of the points in Brookman's character. 
He had always the idea that secrets regard- 
ing the nobility would in time prove a pro- 
fitable source of gain to him. And it had 
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been said by some of his malicious fellow- 
servants that his thirst for useful informa- 
tion had been the cause of his leaving seve- 
ral of his previous situations. It is certain 
that in the place he was in before he had 
gone to Warrender Park, Sir William 
Barnton's, he had been requested to leave, 
and had even got a sum of money to hold 
his tongue about certain of the affairs which 
had occurred at Eamsay House, the name 
of Sir William's place in the parish of Cra- 
mond. Even at Warrender Park he had 
picked up much mformation, and he was 
now determined to turn it to the best ac- 
count that he possibly could. 

The kind reader must excuse this pro- 
lixity ; besides, people naturally feel in- 
terested about a man who is going to be 
hanged I 

We will now see what colour Mr. Allan 
Brodie's thoughts gave to all these recent 
events — events which must have been de- 
structive to many of his deep-laid schemes 
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of ambition and cnnning plottings for per- 
sonal aggrandisement. 

Allan Brodie, we may premise, was a very 
cool man. He seldom permitted himself to 
appear annoyed, however much he had 
cause to be vexed. He was, moreover, a 
thorough man of the world, and looked at 
everything with quite a philosophical eye. 
His leading idea was, never be found out. 
" To be found out is to fail," thought he, 
" and that is criminal. No thief is a 
thief, in the eyes of the world, till he be 
found out." Brodie, in this respect, had 
been particularly fortunate as yet. He had 
done many acts ^hich would not have 
squared with the world's ideas of propriety 
had they been found out. He had, in fact, 
committed some crimes, were they but 
known, which would at once have placed him 
beyond the pale of society. But then they 
were not known (except to Mr. Liddell), 
and that made all the difference. He was 
still, therefore, the " highly respectable,** 
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a]id as aome people said, the ^^ very ambii- 
tiouB/' Mr. Allan Brodie, of the great Whig 
firm of Lawson^ Brodie, Craig, and GrintoiL 
Some knowing folks used to hint of certaii^ 
people who were kept out of their rights^ 
because certadn parish registers had at one 
time been mutilated or stolen, when he 
went north for the shooting season; but 
these were mere hints- — ^there was no legal 
proof. 

Mr. Brodie was seated iu his quiet little 
snuggery in St. Andrew Square, looking 
rather pale, but hard at work on the Mour 
day forenoon, at the very same hour which 
the yalet had devoted to thinking out the 
problem of his release. 

" It is a wonderful tragedy this," thought 
that gentleman, '^ and it throws me back 
in my plans at least ten years. Who could 
be the murderer — and what could be his 
purpose ? Could it really be Brookman ?—^ 
and if it was him, wliat has he made of the 
child ? Will it also be murdered, I wonder. 
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or is it kept for some horrible purpose ? Can 
it be possible that it was some other hand 
than Brookman's which slew Lord Brunts- 
field ?'' Here there came a long pause in 
the rumination, andBrodie's mind wandered 
with intense rapidity over a great yaiieiy of 
recent events with which he had been con- 
nected — and the thought struck home to 
him that it was possible the valet after all 
might be innocent. A new train of ideas 
took possession of his mind in connection 
with the murder, and a new hypothesis as 
to the stealing of the child. 

'' Never mmd, this man is condemned- 
let him therefore die." 

This was a most uncharitable wish, but it 
was quite in keeping with Brodie's ideas of 
business. He was content to forget the ac^ 
tive part he himself had taken in the affair, 
and the information he had afforded to the 
crown agent. 

" What will Lady Bruntsfield do?** was 
the next thought. "She never loved her 
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husband. She is young, beautiful, and has 
now a jointure of five thousand a-year ; be- 
sides her expectations from old Waddel 
must be great, as she is his only child. I 
was rather a favourite with her, I think ;" 
and here he smiled complacently as he 
thought of the fact. 

And then came another long rumination. 

" Who is to succeed to the titles and 
estates ? Can the next heir come in till he 
prove Hie child dead ? No, certainly not ; 
and then, besides, there was a trifling mys- 
tery about the birth after all. I'd stake my 
life almost that Bruntsfield played false to his 
wife. There is no faith to be placed in Dr. 
Courtly ; he has been so much used as a 
tool of the nobility. Besides, on its being 
a son depended the paying down of the 
Other third of the wife's fortune. But— — " 

Here, there, was an interruption, caused 
by the entrance of Mr. Liddell ; and for a 
time the thoughts of Brodie were diverted 
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into a new line of action, unconnected with 
the Stolen Heir. 

Let us now change the scene. 

Lady Barnton, recently made a widow by 
the d^ath of Sir William, reclined, in all 
the luxury of elegant woe, on a fatUeuil in 
her boudoir at Bamsay ParL She had ar- 
rived early in the afternoon from Paris, and 
was now busy among a week's aecuitinlation 
of letters and papers; This lady was the 
widow of Sir William Barmton, and by a 
Kttle management she had been left sole 
guardian to the heir of the great properties 
of Ramsay Park and Stirling. 

The whole world had been electrified, 
when, by the cleverness of the great law- 
firm of Lawson, Brodie, Craig, lind Grin- 
ton, Mr. William Middlemass, an obscure 
half-pay captain, was found out to be the 
nearest heir to the eccentric old Sir Gilbert 
Bamton, the wealthy banker and money- 
lender. It was well managed, the grtot law- 
suit, which decided that Middlemass should 
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succeed to the ready money and the property 
of the millionaire- — the 9ole condition being 
that he should change his najo|Qk@ ^ Barnton. 
Lady Barnton was the youngest daught^ of 
the £)arl of Cramond, and by a cfevw mai^*' 
oeuvre, her mamma, the countess, contrived 
to hook tiie wealthy baronet for her giddy 
daughter. There was only one drawback to 
the marriage— the expected heir nevor 
came ; and h^ ladyship had been married 
for a period of six years before she was ab^ 
to announce to hear fond old husband the 
joyful tidings — tha^t a child ^ould one day 
b^ bom to heir his wealth and estates. 
That happened exactly a year after the return 
of Lord Bruntsfield from a long tour on the 
Gm^inat^— where he had met and been vch 
troduced to Su* William and her ladyship. 
The birth x^ an h^ to the estat(Qs of the 
wealthiest baronet in the kingdom was a 
f grtunpkte drcumstance for her ladyship— as, 
in consequence of the death of her husband 
shortly after, it doubled her jointure, and put 

I 2 
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in her hands the whole admmistration of the 
various estates belonging to the family. 

Lady Bamton had just unfolded from its 
comer the paper of that morning, and her 
eye aknost at once lit on the following 
paragraph : — 

" The Condemned Convict. — ^Wearegiven 
to understand that the conduct of the un- 
happy James Brookman, who is to be exe- 
cuted on the 20th, is all that can be desired. 
He has been visited several times by Dr. 
Dickson, the benevolent minister of St. 
Cuthbert's, and attends closely to his reli- 
^ous duties. The convict still persists 
most perseveringly in his being an innocent 
man ; and he now states, that had he not 
been assured by Mr. M Watt, his counsel, 
that he would be sure to get off, he' could 
have given still fini;her explanations of the 
mysterious doings at Warrender Park, and 
of the liasons of Lord Bruntsfield, with 
which he was well acquainted — and that he 
could have involved the peace of mind and 
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future happiness of many families in the 
neighbourhood of the city, particularly that 

of B , with whom the decased Lord was 

on very familiar terms of intimacy Brook- 
man, it seems, had made it a habit to pry 
into the secrets of all the members of the 
nobility he had' served " 

Lady Bamton could read no more. She 
rushed at once to the bell, and rang it vio- 
lently. 

The groom of the chambers hurried into 
the room, thinking her ladyship had been 
suddenly taken ill. 

" The carriage — ihe carriage instantly, 
Walters." 

" Yes, my lady." 

In ten minutes it was at the door. The 
servant touched his hat as usual. 

" St. Andrew Square — Mr. Brodie's," 
exclaimed Lady Barnton — " drive rapidly." 

" Yes, my lady," said the footman, and 
away went the carriage. 



CHAPTER XIL 



bbookman's first visitor. 



The interview between Graham the butler 
at Warrender Park and Brookman need not 
be detailed here, as it is quite unnecessary 
for the purpose of our story. 

Brookman induced Graham to convey the 
message to Mr. Brodie, d^nanding that 
gentleman to procure An order, and come 
to the jail to see hinu He also promised to 
undertake the delivery of a similar mes- 
Mge to Lady Bamton. 

Mr. Allan Brodie was again sitting in his 
snug Uttle business-room, when he was in- 
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formed by the old woman who usually 
opened the door^ that a person was very 
anxious to speak wiili him on hnportant 
budness. 

^^ Show him in," was tiie lAwyer^s prompt 
decision. 

Ai)d Oraham entered abcoidingly. 

" Oh! it's you, Graham? A message ?" 
ft^ed Mr. Brodie, with a little impatience. 

" Yes^ SU-." 

^^ From Lady Bruntsfield, ^?" was the 
qtdck demand. 

^ No exactly," was the dehberate reply 
of tile butler. 

^^ A call on your own account^ I Appose ? 
Id her ladyship wdH ?" 

^^ Ay^ she's no that ill^ <Mmsidering ; but 
I'ftidtia call on my own albcdf&nt exactly." 

^^ Wdl, w^ com^ to tlie pdiiiti Graham, 
for I am engwgied 4t— ^" 

*' So I see, sir," was the dry r&ply ; " but 
the f a(^ is, Mr. Br&die, I hate just taen 
the liberty of calhi^ to ask you to use your 
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influence to get some alleviation of his awfu' 
sentence for that pnir lad Brook " 

" Stop," said Brodie, imperiously, " you 
need go no further on that subject ; I can 
and will do nothing." 

" Hoots, sir I ye'U change yer mind, am 
thinkin\ Ye surely wadna see a puir fellow- 
mortal brought to the gallows when awbody 
believes him innocent ; and besides, sir, it's 
a dreadful slur on the whole o' us jist to 
think that a servantwhawas sae much trusted 
as James was, should raise his hand and 
tak the life o' the man wha gied him bread 
— I canna believe it, sir ; it's no human," 
pleaded Graham, earnestly. 

" I tell you, Graham, he is not innocent. 
Who could commit the murder if it was 
not him? All the circumstances of the 
case point him out as the criminal ; and as 
the judge said, was he not taken, as it ware, 
red-handed, at the very moment and at the 
very place of the murder ? No, no ; 111 do 
nothing, I say," repeated Mr. Brodie. 
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" Yes, but you will *' 

" Come, come, Graham, cease your per- 
tmacity on this painful subject ; and if you 
have no other business " 

" Aweel, sir, I hae nae ither business, cer- 
tainly, and aw the message I had from yon 
puir man was, just to tell you liiat the son 
o' the bellman of St. Fergus parish was 
wanting to see you f and as Graham slowly 
delivered these words, he eyed Mr. Brodie 
closely, to watch their effect, for he had a 
shrewd suspicion that liie words betokened 
more than was at first apparent. He was 
certain that Brookman, from his confident 
sdr, was in possession of some secret by 
which he calculated on compelling tiie am- 
bitious lawyer to serve him. 

Had Brodie been pierced with a dagger 
he could not have been more thunderstruck 
than at the utterance of these simple words. 
They implied more, much more, than they 
conveyed to the ear; and after the first 
effect of their delivery was over, there rushed 
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through his mind a series of questdoas as to 
what they could imply^ and the extent of 
Brookman's knowledge of the transactionB 
which had taken place there. Brodie was 
thoroughly alarmed. It was clear that some- 
thing was wrong-^httt he racked his me* 
mory in vain to guess the extent of the eviL 
He could not recollect that he had left so 
much as a loophole to let in even a suq^iicioii 
of his being personally connected with such 
proceedings as rumour pointed out. 

" The son of whom, did you say ?'* he 
asked, in an impati^it voice. 

^^ The son of the bellman of the parish 
of St. Fergus, in Aberdeenshire, was ex- 
actly what I said," replied Graham. 

The keen lawyer soon mastered his emo- 
tion, and blandly smiling again, asked, 
^^ Was the bellman at St. Fergus Brook- 
man*s father ?" 

^^ Yes," drily said the butler, who was no 
great admirer of the family agent, and who 
now began to see he was afraid of the valet, 
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and wotdd have to assist him out of few^ if 
he would not do so from any other motivd* 
" It's quite deAr," thought the shrewd old 
man, ^^ that Brookman has some power over 
him. He was terribly struck, I think, when 
I said he wsus the beUman's son ; but, con** 
found the fellow, he might have let me ken 
mur about it^^I hate to carry messages I 
dkm<k ken eiLsuctlj the meafiiii' o' ; however^ 
puir chap, if it doeir him o&y gtdd, what 
needs I care ? It's nae use quarrelling wi' a 
inan in his desperate condition." 

During the whole of this brief interview 
there was an ear glued to the speaking tube 
{hat issued from Mr. Brodie's business-room 
ilito the sailctum of his factotiun. 

That ear was the mdisput able property of 
Mr. Joseph Liddell. 

That gentleman had been greatly struck 
#ith the recent events at Bruntsfield House, 
and having a keen eye to his own interest. 
Was determined to ascertain, if possible, 
what the extent of Mr* Brodie's knowledge 
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concerning them was. He had an idea that 
if he could only find the proper end of the 
dew, he would unrayel a story that would 
be the making of him. In fact, Mr. 
Liddell was now beginning to think that he 
would very speedily have sufficient informar 
tion to inLTwm a partaership in the firm 
—or, at any rate, to commence business 
with on his own account. ^^ The best way 
to get such a position is to be indispen- 
sable," thought that gentleman. 

Verily, Mr. Joseph Liddell was a shrewd 
man in his generation. 

The moment Graham had taken his de- 
parture, the energetic Mr. Brodie started off 
to his friend BaiUe Gilchrist to obtain an 
order to see the prisoner. 

Armed with this potent authority, the 
jail doors at once flew open, and Brodie, on 
gaming the condemned cell, was ahnost 
startled to see the change which imprison- 
ment and anxiety had worked upon the 
bodily frame of the poor valet. 
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The turnkey having locked them in, went 
to some other part of the building, and the 
two men were left alone. 

Mr. Brodie was the first to speak. He 
had fixed in his own mind what course to 
take, and was determined to go through with 
it. If he found the extent of the valet's 
information amounted to no more than that 
his father had found out his name, that 
would be of no moment, as it proved no* 
nothing ; but if — ^and he scarcely anticipated 
it— there was more information than that, 
then he would at once promise aid, and, if 
possible, get hold of any documents or 
proof affecting him which the valet might 
have in his possession. '^ Are these infernal 
Parish Begisters never to give me rest?" 
he muttered to himself. 

" You have sent for me, Brookman-— can 
I do anything for you?" was Hie first 
address of Mr. Brodie to the prisoner. 

" Yes, sir," said the valet. " I have 
taken the liberty of sending for you, and I 
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Umagkt when yoa bend wboae aon I was 
yoo would be sme to ooiikl'* 

'' Oh! my poor ffOow, don't skj tibst— I 
wonld bare coiBe at anj nfe^" said the 
Ii^rpoeiitical hwyen 

^^ No^ yoa woiildn\ or — ^I kiKiw better 
thaa that ; tor yoa know I tried if yoa 
woald oome to see me before the trial^'* said 
Brookman^ narrowly afamnhy the coonto* 
nance of the wily Mr. Brodie to aee if be 
Goold read in it the effiact bis message bad 
had — toar that it had alarmed him was en* 
dent from the prompt manner in whidi it 
had been obeyed. 

" But I was in London, and — — ** 

^^ Did not care to be troubled about me^ 
till you knew who I was. James Brocdooian 
was nobody, or, at most, only the condemned 
yalet — ^it is the bellman's son you come to 
see, because you suspect that he might know 
some of your secrets," said Brookman, getp- 
ting excited. 

'' Ob, no; not at all God forbid that 
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my ear should be deaf to the call of dis- 
tresSy whoever it comes from." 

^* Fudge, Mr. Brodie ; I say fudge, and 
you know it is fudge that you are now talk- 
ing," hissed Brookman in his ear, his ex- 
citement quite mastering his prudence. 

^' Sir, I am not accustomed to be thus 
spoken to, or to — " 

" Deal with desperate men like me, I 
suppose, sir ? but there is no escape this 
time, and tiiere is no use mincing the 
matter, and little call for any punctilios 

•bout n»«».^», r« not wJa4 l.*M 
your chair at this moment, and never likely 
to do so again, I think. You can do what I 
want, and I can command your services, as 
I have such means about me as will make 
even you shake in your shoes for as cunnmg 
as you are. Although only brought up as a 

menial, sir, I am no fool ; and -" 

** Come, come, sir, you forget whom you 
are addressing;" said Brodie, not exactly 
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knowing bow to proceed — ^wlietiher to bolfy 
first or cajole, 

^^ No, I don't, sir ; I know you very wdL 
You are Mr, Allan Brodie, tbe ambitioiis 
partner of the great Whig law-hoose. 
Oh, no, sir; no fear of forgetting yon; be- 
(slides, you forget that my father was the 
bellman at St. Fergus, and that he knew jfou 
well^ Mr* Brodie. Do you forget that Sa- 
turday night when you sent for him to your 
inn, and when be, in the absence of the 
parish clerk, carried with him, at your re- 
quest, the Register of the Parish for 1748 ? 
Do you forgot thafy Mr. Brodie? And 
wore you not aware, when he came home 
again, that the Register was mutilated, and 
bad bad one of its leaves torn out ? Do you 
forgot all that?" 

" Well," replied Brodie, supposing that 
the valot would at once blurt out all his in- 
formation, and that ho now knew the worst, 
** what if I have forgotten it all, young 
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man — what about it? There is no proof 
that I took away the missing leaf. Do I 
look like a fool ?" 

This question was asked confidently. 
Brodie always felt at home when proof was 
alluded to — being certain that when that 
little word was mentioned, with reference to 
any act of his, it was all right. " No, no," 
Brodie used to think to himself ; -^ it's only 
your common rogue who leaves his mark. 
Allan Brodie is a master of his art.*' 

** No, you are not a fool, but you are a 
rogue," said Brookman, coolly ; " and on 
that occasion you overreached yourself." 

" Indeed I How so ?" was the next ques- 
tion, asked with rather an incredulous air. 

" Listen, and I will tell you," said Brook- 
man, who saw the impression he was mak- 
ing ; for, despite Brodie's efforts to appear 
easy, he several times betrayed his anxiety 

to know what was coming next. 

" My father never throve after you paid 
him that last visit. The money you gave 
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him did him no good, and, after a lingering 
illness, he died. But before his death, he 
summoned the minister and made a confes- 
sion to him about your bribery and the mu- 
tilation of the Parish Register. That con- 
fession was signed by my father, and the 
clergyman witnessed it, and it is now in my 
possession." 

"Yes, my simple friend,"— and here 
Brodie chuckled — "and what* of all that ? 
Your father did not know his visitor." 

" Did he not ? You shall hear whether 
he did or not ;" and before he reached this 
point, Brookman was almost becoming ma- 
lignant. " You thought, no doubt, that 
your assumed name was a sufficient protec- 
tion ? and so it might have been, had not 
your good fortune for once thrown you off 
your guard ; for in your anxiety to commu- 
nicate with the client whom, for a considera- 
tion, you made Sir William Bamton, you 
dropped the letter you intended for him, 
and my mother picked it up, in the little 
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summer house^ at the back of our garden, 
where you had been speaking to my father, 
a day or two after. It was evidently the 
letter you intended to send, or at least a 
copy of it, for it was signed in full, Allan 
Brodie. You would perhaps never have 
heard of it, but for one circumstance. You 
stated to your friend that the business had 
been most expensive, and had cost you two 
thousand pounds — while all you paid my 
poor father was one hundred and fifty. My 
mother was ahnost mad to think that you 
should get such a sum, and her husband, 
whom you made the instrument of your 
theft, such a trifle of it. You told Sir 
William, or Captain Middlemass, as he was 
then called, that you had settled the thing 
for ever, and that not a particle of evidence 
could now be in existence to enable the Doug- 
lases — who were certainly the nearest 
heirs — to obtain possession, for you had 
burnt it all. But you were wrong for once 

VOL. I. K 
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i^ your life, Mr. Brodie. You forgot thai 
tjie Roman Catholic priest kept a private 
itegister at his chapel of the hirths, mar- 
riages, and deaths of his own flock, and that 
it emhraoed the very period aad the self- 
same evidence that you had so foully de- 
stroyed in the Parish Register of that duto. 
Had it not heen for. the dread of exposurei, 
and in fear of the law, my father would at 
once have atoned for his transgression, and 
confessed all^ long hefore his death— hut on 
his death-hed he made a clean hreast of; it, 
and the packet, which was for some time in 
the possession of the Rev. Mr. Anderoon, 
the parish mmister, was again, on his death, 
given up to my mother." Here Brookman, 
becoming exhausted with the rapidity of his 
narrative, paused, to see if he had made such 
an impression on the lawyer as would lead 
that gentleman to sue for terms. 

As these revelations went on, Brodie al- 
most became breathless with astonishment. 
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He remained glued to the chair, and was 
perfectly fascinated hy the recital. He saw 
at once that he was in the man's power. 

** Gtood God! Brookman,** he exclaimed, 
" why did you never tell me this before ? T 
would have given hundreds to have obtained 
Aat document" 

" I have no doubt of it ; but I bided my 
time. It will be of more service to me now 
than money. But I am not done yet, sir ; 
ihere is more to tell than that. We could 
have found you Out in many other ways, 
for many people came to search the 
Parish Register after you had been there ; 
and when I happened to get a situation as 
footman to Lady Bamton, I knew you at 
once, although I was only a boy when I saw 
you. But, to be certain, I brought my 
mother from St. Fergus, and she, too, knew 
you ; and it was then that I got the copy of 
my father's confession, and the letter in your 
handwriting." 

" Where are they?" asked Brodie, break- 
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ing into a cold sweat, and shiyeiing per- 
ceptibly. 

" Safe," was the laconic reply. 

Allan Brodie was fairly caught for once ; 
and at the very culminating act of the great 
law plea which had rained fortune on the 
obscure Middlemasses, and on himself also — 
his star had deserted him, and at any mo- 
ment the gigaiitic fabric he £ad reared 
might by the breath of the condemned 
felon who now sat before him, be tumbled 
to the earth, and himself, its creator, be 
branded as a villain ! It was too terrible to 
think of. Was all his life-long labour and 
scheming to be thus thrown away in the 
very face of the advance of his party to 
place, when he might reasonably hope for 
some reward for his arduous political ser- 
vices, and all marred by the power of a 
mean worm like Brookman — his friend's 
valet — a person he despised ? 

It was quite evident that there was no 
use in beating about the bush with an op« 
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ponent like this — a determined man — ^with 
his mind bent upon the one sole thought of 
—life! 

Brodi^ resolved at once, therefore, to come 
to the point. 

" What is your determination ?" asked 
he, calming his excitement. 

" You have the power to get me a re- 
prieve ; exert it, and I will give you back 
your letter, and also put you in possession 
of other information which will serve your 
ambitious ends. But fail not, or from that 
moment you are no longer the great AUan 
Brodie ; the proof shall pass to other hands, 
and the consequences will be on your own 
head — ^remember I am a desperate man, and 
mean what I say. Life is dear, even to a 
valet. I most be saved — and you are the 
very man who can save me." 



CHAPTER XUI. 



bbookman's nconD visitor. 



Reader, Lady Baxnton was not to be 
envied! 

While she is seated in her luxurious car- 
riage, conveyed to Edinburgh by four fleet 
horses, and guarded by a well-fed footman, 
we may briefly tell you the reason why. 

She was miserable — ^thoroughly, unutter- 
ably, unmistakeably miserable. It is true, 
she was wealthy, had grand houses, luxu- 
rious apartments, fine dresses, and troops of 
servants to obey or anticipate her slightest 
command ; but there was a never-dying 
worm that was eating up her very existence. 
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Her rank, her gold, the hixiirioas state she 
kept, iit like handsome perBon she displayed, 
were of no >avaSk-ihey were hut outer trap- 
pings iba^ ^^ seemed,^ and could not quench 
the inner simtow that was the only real 
fhSug about h^. She was a shiner, and 
wSB suffering for her nns. Although it had 
been hitherto Mdden from the world, she 
had fallen; and now, writhing in the bitter- 
ness of her fall, she felt the sackcloth and 
ashes of her transgression. 

The reason is tibis. 

She was the daughter of a poor nobleman, 
the Earl of Cramond — a genHeman who 
had had the misfortune to get wedded to a 
fashionable wife, who made him the father 
of four daughters and a son, but who never 
increased his income beyond the miserable 
pttance of four thousand per annum ! An 
income is of course a comparatiTe thing, 
and altiiough such a sum would imply an 
earthly paradise to a poor blacksmith, it is 
<mly genteel poverfy to an earl I Such is 
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tho rule. This was the curse of the Cra* 
moud family; and the earl had once or 
twice actually to condescend to he Lord 
HighComrlionertoaeGene«dA«eo.. 
bly, to OMU a trifie to aid hiB n«ee«dti«. 
The earl was a selfish man, and could never 
account for more than two-thirds of his 
income to his exacting countess — the other 
third somehow took wings and flew away. 
She had a taste for cards, and the whist 
table swallowed up a few of the hundreds 
which should have been devoted to the pay- 
ment of those absurd grocers, and butchers, 
and bakers, and milliners, who would be so 
intensely vulgar as actually, at some seasons, 
to clamour for their money. Is it any won- 
der that in such a house the daughters were 
pinched? There was no London in the 
season for them, no Brighton, no Harrow- 
gate even — no carte blanche at the fashion- 
able bonnet shop — ^no credit at Spittal's. Is 
it any wonder that they envied the daugh- 
ters of more fortunate houses, or that t^ai 
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etivy bred a love for gold — a dross-worship 
that nothing short of El Dorado could 
quench? 

That Bl Dorado the Lady Diana, the 
youngest of the lot, found in Sir William 
Bamton. 

For a brief period her new state was out- 
wardly a paradise, and she revelled in the 
enjoyment that an unlimited command of 
mon^y opened up to her. But there was 
Ho happiness at home. Mere gold was not 
happiness, and there came in time to the 
house a huge skeleton. Mr. Allan Brodie 
was her canker. He seemed to possess an 
influence over Sir William that was extra- 
ordinary, and, to her, unfathomable and 
mysterious. It was in vain that her hus- 
band reminded her that it was to Brodie he 
owed all his wealth — ^that but for him he 
would still have been a man of eighty 
pounds a-year. She was not satisfied ; and 
one day she overheard a portion of a con- 

K 2 
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versaticm between them i^at coBtribiikted ap 
^4it|onal pang to her miBery. 

The wealthy old baronet and his ei^^^g 
ag^it \i^ been quanf^ling, wd ^e ?p)rd8 
she heq^rd ottered by Bi^^die in hi& Bi&g^ 
were—" Never, su-. If my terms we w>t 
a^eed to, you shall again be a beggafi I 
can unmake you ^§ Q^y 9^ I ha\^ ms^e 
you." 

This ^Jiarmed her. Not tbat she felt c^ 
had ever shown any great affectiou f^ Sir 
William, but she lov^ed the luxwy ^nd CQWr 
fort that his m^oney eould purchase; and, 
more thaji ever, she set.hjer soul on the ac* 
quisition of gold, and iiiiB4^ mammoo b^r 
Qod. She WBS childless, and thene was 
almost no hope of her boooming a. wojbher ; 
and yet ^he knew thi^ in the event of her 
husband's death mmaat m heir, her join- 
ture woij^d be reduoed by one-half. The 
consummation of her misery was the 
ripe^i^g of w iiMima^^y, which began in 
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between her BAd Loi^ Bruntsfield; 
After this a child was borh ; and althotif^ 
iki4 reaider will at once divine Who its father 
WAS, the world was ignorant of the fact. 
This Was the worm that pre^ on the guilty 
woman and kept her miserable. She was 
ever afraid of deiection, and thud she trem- 
bled whenever the name of Brookman was 
^Ifonouikced in her presence ; she felt a pre- 
sMitiment of evil coming to her through that 
man. Her life had been a walking lie ev^ 
tSlDce her acquaintance witii that noblemian 
had ripened into intimacy — her virtues and 
charities a masque. 

She had sinned ; and although the piti- 
less world knew not of it, her own ^^ siiiall, 
still voice ^ cried out, and she was miser- 
able. Her ladyship had certainly secured 
one object — ^the double jointure consequent 
dh l^e birth of an heir Was hers, but at 
What a price 1 

She had now unlimited gold, but it was 
of no value ; it could not purchase the 
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virtue she had lost. She had nothing left to 
do but find out how to spend her money, 
which she did by visiting Paris and other 
gay foreign resorts, where gold only was the 
passport, and character a purely secondary 
consideration. 

Thus she was miserable ! 

Every new insult which she experienced, 
and any occurrence which seemed to threaten 
the property of her child, she always con- 
nected, in her own mind, with the machi- 
nations of the gentleman who was factor for 
the Ramsay estates — Mr. Allan Brodie. 
Therefore, when she read the ominous para- 
graph in the newspaper, she coupled his 
name in some way with its production, and, 
resolving at once to know the worst, she 
hurried off to Edinburgh. 

We may here let the reader know that 
Mr. Allan Brodie had always a very keen 
eye on the doings of Lady Bamton — in 
fact, he had a confidential agent employed 
to watch her. The reason being, that al- 
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though he had no particular love for that 
lady, he had a very particular notion of the 
property which was one day to be her son's ; 
thinking, no doubt, that as there were fifteen 
or sixteen years of a minority before the 
young heir, the property could be better 
seen to if Lady Bamton had a husband — 
therefore it would be as well for him to 
keep as good friends with the lady as she 
would allow. Of course, he was perfectly 
aware that he could not, without great, in- 
jury to his own fair fame, displace the pre- 
sent occupants from the property. There 
was only one circumstance that prevented 
him from at once proposing to Lady Bam- 
ton, that was his love for Lady Bruntsfield 
and — her jointure. He could at any time, 
as he thought, force Lady Bamton to marry 
him ; but he would have to woo and win the 
(ydier one, which he very justly expected 
would be a most difficult business. But, on 
many accounts, he would prefer to wed her 
in preference to the gay Lady Bamt(Hi« 



20< 

TbiB breath of wwndal had neinar praomBd 
to golly the giKKi naaig of Lady Bt i mlaid d — 
said eren Brodie^ who woidd hove mado aiqf^ 
tinii^ a steppingHstoiio to his ambition, Scad 
thia feature — boi^ ttiEBg Jjsdf Bfimlifirid^ 
then Lady BamtoiL. That was his gasKi. 

These are neeeaaary eaqslasatioiia. 

Lady Bamton arrived at St. Andrefvr 
Square at the yery hour that Mr. K^odfe 
#98 coiiferring' witii Brocdanan m l&e CaHxn 
JaiL 

She was hnpatient to aee him, and liiere* 
fore was disappomted at not finding him at 
home. 

Tnming from the door to regain her car- 
riage, a man stepped up to her and touched 
his hat. It was Graham. 

He evidently wanted to speak with her. 
She therefore addressed him — 

" Oh, Graham— do you wish to speak 
with tne ? How is Lady Bruntsfield ?" 

" Yes, my lady— oh I qtdte well, my lady ; 
but, if you please, I have a message for you.'' 
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^^ W^U 2" said Lady Banxton^ impatiently. 

» It is for yaursdf only, my Uuiy," said 
Garabam, eyeing her pompous footman, 
whose ears were gaping. 

^^ Oh, indeed," said Lady Bamton, com- 
pcdbending that he did not widi the servant 
to hear^ ^^ then I will go m &a: a few 
nunniies;' said she to the w^an who had 
been waitmg at the door. 

M^ Brodie's pmate honse wa^ the front 
port, of the building, and Mrs. Mathieson 
showed Lady Barnton and i^e butler into 
that gentleman's library. 

^^ What is the message, Graham — ^is it 
foam y.«ir mistress?" 

" Not exactly. You see, the fact is, I've 
justbeeai aithe jail seeing^my feUow-servant, 
poor Brookman, my lady. " Ye'U ken 
aboot the puir fellow's misfortune, I dare*' 
say ? But dear me, goodiaesfi^ yer laidyBhip, 
yer getting quite pale ; will: I nng^ for the^ 
wifie?^' afiked Graham. 

'^ No, no, L will be better presently ; it's 
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only the rapid drive from Hamsay that is 
affecting me/' said Lady Bamton. 

The very mention of the name of Brook- 
man, had a vague terror for her since she 
had seen the paragraph in the paper, and 
the moment that Graham named him, she 
turned almost sick with apprehension of 
what might come next '^ Again that hated 
name," thought she. 

" And wa^ it from him— from Brookman 
- -you brought a message to me ?" she asked 
faintly, after a moment's pause. 

'* Exactly, my lady — it was just from him ; 
and he says he must see you, my lady, and 
that without delay, as he has something 
important to tell you." 

" Very extraordinary, Graham. What can 
he want with me ? I really cannot go to 
such a place." 

^^ Oh, yer ladyship can go with all safety ; 
he expects you," said Graham, meaningly r 
and again Lady Bamton felt sick at heart. 

She felt certain that this man must have 
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spqae extraordinary communicatioii to make, 
thus to send such a message — a message 
which was ahnost a command. 

"I must get Mr. Brodie to accompany 
me; I really fear to go there unaccom- 
panied." 

" Mr. Brodie's there already, my lady, so 
jon cannot get his company ; hut there's no 
danger, yer ladyship. The man does not 
want to do you any bodily injury" — ^but, 
thought the shrewd old man, if all be true 
he can gie you some mental anxiety. 

" Brodie was there already, was he," she 
soliloquised ; ^^ then he is connected with 
that villanous paragraph. What can be 
wrong ? I long to know, and am yet afraid." 

She shuddered at the very thought of 
visiting the jail ; but what could she do ? 
It was evident that Brookman had means 
to compel her, or why should he send her 
such a message ? So, as fate had decreed 
that she must go, she went at once. Her 
agent had scarcely left when she arrived at 
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the gate. She knew nothing about prison 
ndes, or i^e nec^e^ssHy t)f tn lorder of ad- 
mittance. This was overlooked, and her 
ladyship was conducted to the cell wher^ 
but a brief minute before, Allan Brodie had 
heard the denunciation of the desperate 
conyict. 

Brookman started when he saw who l^ 
visitor was. He did not expect S6 prompt 
a compliance with his request as this vMt 
indicated, nor had he exactly made up hid 
mind how he was to act when she did c6me. 
He was therefore somewhat embarrassed by 
her sudden appearance, and murmur^ an 
incoherent salutation about her visit being' 
" an unexpected honour." 

" No, James," replied her ladyship, " it 
can scarcely be so, seeing that you sent for 
me ; although I am certainly at a loss to 
conjecture any reason for your doing so." 

" Reasons, my lady ? Oh I there are plraity 
—a drowning man will clutch at a straw 
in the hope of its affording help. Can yoU 
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woiDder tha/t I, a desperate man, doomed to 
the gallows, have b^ged you to come, that 
I Hught aE& you to intax^ede for my life 
tfaroi^h some a! the chaonels of State that 
yomr family so well know how to use ? Oh I 
my lady, have mercy on a dying wretch who 
18 innocent of the crime imputed to him, 
a&d sfaretch forfb a lidipmg hand to save 
hfaw^ 

And here the poor fellow, warming into 
do<|uence, appealed to her feelings in a way 
&at would have moved even the flinty- 
hearted Brodie, had he been there to heaar 

Lady Bamton was not naturally more 
hard-hearted than the generality of her sex ; 
but, thinking that Brookman knew nothing 
of consequence to give him any claim upon 
her, or to have warranted him sending her 
an insolent message demanding an interview, 
she hardened her heart, and, taking refuge 
hi her pride, coldly repUed^ 

^^ That if he was really an innocent man, 
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it would have appeared on his trial, and that 
she could not interfere." 

" I swear to you, before God and heaven, 
and in the face of death, that I did not 
commit the murder. I am an innocent 
man " 

^^ I can do nothing, James ; I have not 
the power. But you cannot be innocent^ 
James, if the law has found you gml1y« 
There could be no fear of such a terrible 
thing as that happening in this country, or 
among such upright judges as we have on 
our bench," said the lady ; and, of course, 
in saying so, she only spoke out what she 
had been taught. Being in authority, she 
liked not to hear the doings of her class 
impugned 

" It is evident, then, that he only wanted 
to make an appeal to me ; he knows no- 
thing, or he would adopt a different manner. 
That paper must certainly have been pan- 
dering to the vulgar curiosity regarding the 
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nobility. I must break off this painful in- 
terview at once/* thought her ladyship. 

" Oh, Lady Bamton I it's only ^ you who 
know no better. I'm innocent, I solemnly 
declare it. Oh, Grod 1 will no one, having 
the power to save me, believe it. It is hard 
-—it is hard. Oh, madam I have you no 
fueling — are you not a mother — can you not 
imagine that any woman's child, ay, even 
the child of a lady of rank, might be inno ' 
cently accused of a crime and be made to 
puffer for it ? Would that child's mother 
believe in her son's disgrace being deserved ? 
Would you, lady, if your child had grown 
to man's estate and been so accused, could 
you have believed his accusers ? But what 
is it to you ? You are happy — ^you have 
your servants and your luxuries, your equi- 
pages and your fine society, and there is no 
friend of yours to be led to the gibbet in a 
few days and then hanged. Oh, no, no I 
What is it all to you ? Nothing — nothing;" 
9iid, carried away by his terrible despair, he 
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had almost forgot that there was a reason for 
the presence of the lady, who sat looking at 
him haughtily, as if afraid his very pre- 
sence would contaminate her. 

^' But, Lady Bamton," he dontiniied, 
awakening the whole energies of his now 
desperate nature, and recollecting' again 
that he was in a positicm to command her 
aid, '^ you can, you must save me. I haife 
that power over you which will wring the 
very tendrils of your proud heart ; which 
will blast your whole existence, and expose 
your vicious nature to the mocking gaze of 
the world. Woman I down on your knees, 
and move heaven and earth to save me from 
the gallows ; for if I die thus ignominiously, 
I will brand you with infamy, and cover your 
family with shame." 

" James Brookman I what mean you ?" 
exclaimed Lady Bamton, bounding from 
her seat, and seizing hold of Brookman's 
hand. " Are you mad to speak thus ? Oh, 
heavens I how is this ? Speak ; tell me the 
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worst at once. What do you really know ? 
Surely Lord Bruntsfield has not told you all 
Ips affairs, has he ? Speak I man, speak I 
and do not thus rack my brain with such 
terrible suspense." 

This was a most exdting moment for her, 
because, frpm the very way the condemned 
man had conducted himself, she thought 
Vaxt he had merely intended to play on her 
feelings; therefore, when.. he unexpectedly 
launched such a tendble anathema against 
her, she became nearly mad at being thus 
exposed to the power of a man who bad 
once been a menial in her house. 

" Lady Barnton, I know all that your 
thoughts run upon — everything. You must 
know thaty my lady. I was for ten years 
the confidential servant of Lord Bruntsfield, 
and was acquainted with most of his pro- 
ceedings, both secret and open. I saw your 
intimacy when you were in Paris, and its 
renewal on your return. I knew and made 
arrangements for many of your stolen meet- 
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ings. It was I who prepared the room for 
you at Warrender Park, when, one evening, 
you came there secretly before his lordship 
was married. Ah I your ladyship may start, 
but it is all known to me ; and you slept in 
that very apartment where Lord Bruntsfield 
was murdered — ay. Lady Bamton, and his 
lordship shared your bed." 

" Oh, spare me, spare me 1 Mercy, mercy V* 
shrieked Lady Bamton, and the words 
echoed through the long silent corridors of 
the jail, as she fell swooning on the bed of 
the condemned murderer. 



CHAPTER XrV. 



DOUBTS AND FEABS. 



Bbookman had triumphed with both of his 
visitors. 

Allan Brodie felt that the valet was his 
master, and cursed again and again the 
Diligence that had led to the loss of the 
letter, or proof, as he called it. It was in rain 
that he attempted to get possession of the 
document, or to ascertam where or by whom 
it was kept. No terms, no suggestion 
would be listened to — the ultimatum was a 
reprieve from the awful fate that was im- 
pending over him. 

" But," said Brodie, as a dernier resorfj 

VOL, I. L 
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^^ what Becurity have I, if I obtain a pardon 
for you, that you will keep faith with me^ 
and give back the paper ?" 

" You can have the very same secoiity 
you have had all along. I could at any 
moment have denounced you, and hurled 
the Bamton family from their state of 
wealth to the same beggardom they were 
in before you took up their case. There is 
no use for arguing on such a point ; I have 
the power to expose you whenever I please ; 
you can judge from my not having used it 
before whether I will be so base as to use 
it after you do me this service. But, be- 
sides all this, I have another power, Mr. 
Brodie, and could put you in possession of 
a secret about the Bamtons that would once 
again give you the patronage of that im- 
mense property without compromising what 
you have already done. You may think I 
am only boasting, but it is as true as we are 
here together. Secure me a pardon, and in 
addition to your own paper, I give you the 
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other secret." Brookman said all this so 
earnestly, that Brodie at once believed him. 

" What is it ?" eagerly demanded that 
gentleman. " How came you to know it ?" 

" I can say nothing more. If you 
save me — and you can, you must 1 — then I 
wiU teU you all." 

Brodie required no further menace. His 
c*wn instinct told him that self-preservation 
must be had at any cost, and that he must 
comply with the demands of this man. It 
was a bitter pill this for the proud and am- 
bitious lawyer to swallow ; but what could 
he do — his evil deeds must be hid ? 

Crime is like a sloping mountain, he who 
begins to descend, cannot stop till he 
reaches the bottom. So felt Allan Brodie. 

Lady Bamton, ere she left the condemned 
cell, begged and prayed for Brookman to 
spare her reputation for the sake of the 
child, and to give her back a packet of let- 
ters which he had in his possession —but it 
was in vain. 
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" Never, Lady Bamton, never, till you 
procure my release from this horrid place, 
and from the awful doom that hangs over 
me. No ! no ! you have not the heavenly 
charity of a woman in your heart, or you 
would have accorded me your sympathy 
without my having to threaten or command 
it. Therefore, get me released, or I'll give 
the papers and the proof to a person who 
knows what to do with them, and then per- 
haps, my lady, you will feel a little of the 
misery I am feeling.^ 

" Oh, I feel it now ! I feel it now ! — ^my 
sin was great, my punishment is heavy. Oh, 
man, man I have you no feeling, no com- 
passion ? Oh, take a noble revenge ! I 
swear to aid you to the utmost of my power; 
but give me back my letters, and trust to 
my honour," said the desperate woman, 
hoping to work upon his feelings. 

" Ay, my lady, you would like that ; but 
I won't do it. Your terror will do me 
more service than your love. So remember, 
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lady, the time is brief ; and let me not die 
on the gallows, or my revenge will be ter- 
rible." And Brookman felt relieved, as he 
uttered this last sentence, at seeing the 
turnkey enter for the purpose of locking 
him up for the night. Lady Bamton would 
have made one more appeal, but the pre- 
sence of the turnkey forbade her. 

The excitement consequent on these two 
interviews told on Brookman's already ex- 
hausted frame. He was rapidly getting 
weak; and although, of course, the sen- 
tence of bread and water was not literally 
carried into effect, he could not even always 
partake of what was put before him. 

He was haunted by doubts and fears of 
what was to come next. Had he not been 
possessed of these documents, it would have 
perhaps been better for his peace of mind. 
As it was, the thought — would he succeed ? 
took such a hold upon him, as perfectly to un- 
settle him. He could not for a moment bear 
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to rest upon the idea of being executed a 
victim to circumstances. 

With such an influential friend as Mr. 
Allan Brodie, and that friend interested 
through such powerful motives, he thought 
there could be no danger of failure ; and 
then, was there not Lady Bamton as well ? 
No, no, with such interest, failure was hn- 
possible, and could not be dwelt upon. 
^^ Besides," argued Brookman to himself, 
^^ am I not innocent ? Why should I suffer 
when I have no guilt to answer for?" 

His spiritual advisers dwelt upon the ne- 
cessity of his giving attention to his awful 
condition, and turning away his mind from 
all hopes of pardon or life. " Make your 
peace with God," was the homely logic of 
Dr. Dickson, '^ and then you are prepared 
for whatever may come. I am inclined to 
believe you innocent of this murder, but, 
my friend, we have all many sins to answer 
for, and our time here is so short and im- 
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certain, that we should never be unprepared 
for what is to come, for the night cometh 
when no man can work." 

" But, doctor, I cannot rest, cannot 
think, cannot believe in the approach of 
death, nor that a man, now in the prime of 
life, can be struck down in a moment, when 
he is guiltless — guiltless of all that is im- 
puted to him — ^hanged like a dog, because 
the law says he committed murder. Ah ! 
doctor, doctor ! it cannot be a just law that 
hurriies a man to an ignominious death 
without being certain that he committed the 
crime. There is no justice, or I would not 
be here." 

" Nay, my friend," said the doctor, " you 
forget that you had a trial, and as fair a 
trial as could be got by the highest in 
the land. You had the best counsel that 
could be procured, and every circumstance 
that could help your case was brought for- 
ward in your favour. Do not blame the 
law for your condemnation— that was a 
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mysterious dispensation of Providence which 
we humble worms cannot fathom, and we 
must bow down our necks to the yoke/' 

" Ay, doctor, we may bow down our necks 
to the yoke, but we submit with a bad grace 
for all that, and only because we are forcedL 
Our hearts are not in the work — ^mine is not, 
and cannot be so long as I am racked with 
hopes of pardon or fear of execution,'' was 
Brookman's rejoinder. ^^ And how would 
it have fared with me had I not been able 
to pay the costs of such a trial as I got ? 
Could I have had the eloquence of Cock- 
bum in that case, or the services of a writer 
such as I had ? No ; it is money even that 
buys us justice, and he who is poor cannot 
obtain it." 

The pious doctor did not continue the 
aigument-he resolved to wait patiently tiU 
the condemned man became more resigned 
to his fate, which he anticipated would ere 
long be the case ; and^to once again taking 
up his trusty old umbrella from the comer 
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in which he had laid it, he took his depar- 
ture, promising benevolently to come again 
next day and cheer the desolation of the 
wronged victim of circumstantial evidence. 

The readers of this story can perhaps 
imagine the feelings of a man in the pod- 
tion of the condenmed valet — ^how he is 
alternately flushed by his doubts and 
agonised by his fears. How smiling hope 
beckons hhn on with radiant face, promis- 
ing him relief from threatening danger, and 
pointing to a calm and happy future. How 
angry fear then comes with a threatening 
finger, and points to the cloudy future and 
the fast-coming doom. These are thoughts 
that will occur to us all — ^and they are made 
still more dreadful when we recollect that it 
is an innocent man who is to be the victim 
— and that the swift wings of time are 
stretched out but to hasten his fall and send 
him unwept to a premature and unhonoured 
grave. 

What are all the consolations of religion 

L 2 
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to a man who feels that he is the victim of 
a law that condemns him to suffer for a 
crime he never committed? Can he, in 
such circumstances, be blamed, if for a 
brief moment he supposes that the great 
Father of all has for a time forgotten him — 
that he is left to curse that humanity which 
flings him out of its pale, and then defy- 
ingly die ? Is it not excusable for such an 
unhappy wretch to think that God will at 
once clear his innocence, and not leave him 
to pass out from his fellows with the terrible 
brand of murder upon his brow ? 



CHAPTER XV. 



brookman's third visitor. 



Brookman's third visitor was personally un- 
known to him. 

He had been indulging in brief glimpses 
of hope, mixed with periods of fear, ever 
since his interviews with Mr. Brodie and 
Lady Barnton, which have been already 
described. 

It was now the middle of another week, 
and his last days of life were rapidly ap- 
proaching to a conclusion. The worthy 
man who was chaplain of the jail, the Rev. 
Mr. Porteous, was anxious for him to make 
a confession, but Brookman had none to 
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make. ^^ I am as innocent of the murder 
as the child that was stolen,'' said he, ^^ and 
can have nothing to confess." He gave the 
same inrariahle answer to Mr. Trotter, the 
Lord Provost, and to his own minister. Dr. 
Dickson, of St. Cuthbert's. Some of these 
gentlemen believed him, and tried to get a 
remission of the sentence altogether, or 
even some delay ; but Sir Robert Peel, the 
Home Secretary, was obdurate. Several 
murders of a similar kind had recentiy 
taken place, he said, and the law must 
therefore follow its course. 

Brookman was still hopeful, and expected 
that either the influence of Mr. Brodie or 
Lady Bamton would save him. Every fresh 
entrance into his cell startled him, as he 
seemed to expect that every moment the 
messenger of hope and mercy might shed a 
ray of light on his rapidly-darkening future. 

The third visitor to Brookman was Mr. 
Joseph Liddell. 

The motives which impelled that gentle- 
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man to visit the prisoner may be easily 
guessed. He was determined to rise in the 
world, and never to miss a chance, as he 
termed it. Now, he had a vague idea, from 
what he had overheard between the old 
butler and his employer, and also betweeii 
that gentleman and Lady Bamton, that 
now was his opportunity ; and he saw that 
by visiting Brookman he could perhaps 
worm himself mto that person's confidence, 
and learn a secret or two respecting the 
two wealthiest families in the country which 
might ultimately turn out to be useful to 
him. 

In a very confidential conversation which 
he held with himself one evening in bed — 
a favourite thinking-place of Mr. Liddell's 
— he arrived at the following conclusions : — 
"It is evident, in the first place," thought 
he, " that this valet, having been in Lord 
Bruntsfield's service, and also in the service 
of Sir William Bamton, for so many years, 
must have had numerous opportunities > of 
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picking up useful infonnation — a confiden- 
tial valet must have many chances. In the 
second place, it is clear that he has, or 
thinks he has, a power over the governor, 
or he would not have sent for him in the 
way he did — for the governor is not a man 
to put up with any nonsense of that kind. 
Then, in the third place, it is equally clear 
that he had sent for Lady Bamton — and it 
is quite certain that she is also concerned in 
whatever is wrong. My idea is, that the 
property is at stake through this man's 
knowledge of family secrets, and the stories 
about the governor having mutilated all 
the registers in the north, to put old Mid- 
dlemass into the property, are likely to come 
out. This man, if I heard right, is the son 
of the bellman of St. Fergus, therefore his 
mformation, or bis secret, must have re- 
ference to the business of the registers, and 
that is how her ladyship is mixed up in it, 
depend upon it." 

When the argument or conversation had 
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arrived at this stage, Mr. Joseph Liddell 
pulled the blankets over his face, and had a 
very long and still more confidential soli* 
loquy with himself, the grand result of 
which was a resolution to get an interview 
with the prisoner by hook or by crook, and 
trust to chance for getting a reward for his 
pains. 

Now, while Mr. Joseph Liddell was thus 
enveloped in the blankets, various thick- 
coming fancies crowded through his busy- 
working brain, all of which he enlisted as 
ministers to his ambition. 

As an index to the chaos of unformed 
ideas which were floating in his mind, we 
may briefly put the reader in possession of 
his concluding soliloquy : — 

" Who can it be ? — the murder and the 
carrying away of the child were evidentiy 
perpetrated by the same person, and, in my 
mind — and I sometimes contrive to get right 
— ^it was not the man who is to suffer for it, 
that is certain. No, no. Brookman might 
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intend to rob his lordship, and very pro- 
bably did rob him ; he would know that the 
cash he had brought out in the day-time 
from the bank was in his pockets, and after 
he was shot he very likely took possession 
of it. Then there is no doubt but that the 
power he has over Brodie results from his 
knowing some of his secrets, and, egad! he 
must have proof as welL Brodie is not the 
man to be frightened unless there is proof. 
Of course, it is about the Bamton succes- 
don -that is equally certain - otherwise 
Lady B. need not have been sent for. Then 
the governor goes off to London all of a 
sudden, and writes down to get up a paper 
containing Cockbum's speech. Quite dear 
he is trying to get Brookman a reprieve. 
Motive for that — ^it must be a strong one. 
Now, if I could wheedle this chap out of 
his documents, or get him even to tell me 
his secrets, it would give me equal power. 
He'll have made it a condition with Brodie 
not to give them up unless he gets him a 
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reprieve in return. So that's all right, if I 
can get in to see him, therefore, that'll be 
my cue. I'll get to know his terms, and I'll 
do anjrthing to get his papers. These once 
secured, I can dictate to the governor ; and 
tiien, who knows what may happen with 
Lady Barnton. She is a magnificent-look- 
ing creature, and, at any rate, if I'm not a 
handsome man, I've got some talent. Ladies 
have stooped lower than a lawyer's clerk be- 
fore now, even when they were not com- 
pelled ;" and with this last complacent 
thought, Mr. Liddell, overpowered by the 
influence of the drowsy god, fell into a state 
of uneasy slumber, and dreamt aU night of 
scolding his coachman for nearly capsizing 
his carriage — ambition even keeping posses- 
sion of his senses whilst his body was wrapt 
in sleep. 

Precisely at eleven o'clock next day the 
heavy lock which guarded Brookman's 
door turned back with its sounding clicks 
the ponderous bolt was withdrawn, and the 
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turnkey ushered Mr. Joseph Liddell into the 
oelL 

^^ Good morning, Mr. Brookman/' said 
tiie clerk, ^^ I am a man of business, and 
have taken the liberty of calling about some 
little matters that I think will be of service 
to you." 

^' Ah ! youVe from Brodie's — has he got 
the reprieve ?" asked Brookman, hastily 
jumping to the conclusion that as the visitor 
announced hunself as a man of busmess, he 
must be from Brodie's, and consequently 
must have come vdth or about the reprieve. 
So strong was the motive for Brodie to 
accomplish his liberation, that Brookman 
could not allow himself for a moment to 
doubt of success. 

Liddell was somewhat taken aback at 
being so addressed, but he soon saw that 
it was the man's anxiety, and not his know- 
ledge, that had led to his connecting him 
with Brodie and the reprieve. The unex- 
pected address also proved some of his sur- 
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mises to be correct as to the purpose for 
which Brodie had been sent for by the 
valet. 

" Well — ^no — ^I am sorry that there is no 
word as yet of the reprieve. Mr. Brodie is 
away to London, and when he comes " 

" Will bring it down with him, no doubt. 
There's nothing for it now but patience, 1 
suppose P^' said Brookman, with a melan- 
choly smile. 

^^ Yes, patience will accomplish much ; 
but I'm afraid, my friend, that you put too 
much confidence in Mr. Brodie's getting you 
a reprieve. You know he has no govern- 
ment interest just at present, as he is a 
Whig, and Sir Robert Peel has all the power 
in the meantime," replied Mr. Liddell, 
anxious to worm himself into the confidence 
of the poor wretch. 

" It does not matter for that — Mr. 
Brodie can get me a pardon — he must get 
me one " 

" Well, well ; of course you know best 
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wbat he has promised to do for you, and 
how he is to do it. I would only advise you, 
if you have any other interest, to exert it as 
welL You know, in a case like yours, you 
can't have too many strings to your bow," 
was Mr. Liddell's rejoinder. 

^^ Oh ! I have more friends than Mr. 
Brodie, who are bound to assist me." 

^^ You would just need them, my good 
friend," said Mr. Liddell, anxious to alarm 
him, which he saw was a difficult matter— the 
valet being so firm in his belief that dither 
the lawyer or Lady Bamton would succeed. 

" The fact is," continued Liddell, after a 
momentary pause, " neither Mr. Brodie nor 
Lady Bamton can get you the favour you 
want. Brodie has no influence at present, 
and Lady Bamton's sister and Sir Bobert 
have recently had a quarrel, so that your ad* 
vocates are quite powerless." 

This last speech had the desired effect, 
and Brookman became awake to the danger 
of their failing. 
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" But they are bound to save me. It is 
for their, own interest, and they must get me 
reprieved." 

" Yes ; but they may fail, and what 
then ?" persisted Liddell. 

" Oh, they dare not fail, for I can ruin 
them both by a breath of my nostril." 

" Suppose you can do that, which is 
doubtful, that does not save your neck, my 
friend," hinted the yisitor. " The fact is, 
you should think over your own position a 
little, for I tell you it is most likely they 
will fail. What are you to do then ? Ex- 
posing them when you are hanged won't 
help you, will it ?" 

Brookman, of course, saw this forcibly 
enough, but he was bent on revenge, and • 
still continued to threaten. 

" I must still have my revenge ! If T am 
to die, their evil deeds shall be laid open ; 
and there is this difference in our cases — I 
am innocent, and they are guilty." 

" And when you are dead, who will carry 
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out your purpose ? Have you a person you 
can depend on — a person that won't sell 
your proofs for money to the parties impU- 
cated ? That will be difficult for you to 
arrange, wiU it not ?" suggested Mr. 
LiddelL 

Brookman was silent ; he had not antici* 
pated such a pertinent question. 

" The fact is," continued Liddell, " you 
are on the wrong move entirely. Now, 
won't you sell your proofs to a person who 
could use them effectually — a person who 
could perhaps— and mind I say only perhaps 
— get you what you require ?" 

Here came a long pause ; and Brookman 
who seemed struck with the proposal of his 
visitor, moved uneasily, as if he could not 
determine what conclusion to come to. At 
last he spoke — 

" What can you do in the matter, and 
who are you ?" he asked. 

" Well, if you like to talk it over with 
me, we'll see what can be suggested. It's 
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no matter who I am, other than that I am 
a lawyer," was Mr. Liddell's cautious reply. 

" Talking it over can do no harm; but 
if the great Allan Brodie can do nothing, it 
seems ridiculous to expect aid from any 
other person," replied Brookman. 

" Now, what are the documents you have 
that enable you to frighten Brodie and the 
lady?" asked the clerk. 

" I won't tell that, or part with them, ex- 
cept on one condition " 

"And that is?" 

"ArH>ri.ve-.ndnotlm«l«r 

" Good ! Well, it's not necessary for my 
purpose to know what they are. I know 
they are potent, because tiieir effect has 
been evidenced already. Now, I think I 
could get you a reprieve ; at any rate, I hav? 
more influence than any of the two friends 
you have employed. You needn't ask how 
I am to do it or whom I will employ. What 
you want is to keep your neck out of a cer- 
tain rope, no matter how it ifl done, and for 
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this you wiU give up these documents, which 
gave you power over these parties who are 
now exerting themselves to save you on 
compulsion ?" 

" Yes, and my eternal gratitude " 

" Oh, that of course ; but it's not grati- 
tude I want, it is the documents, and if I 
get you a pardon, I must get absolute pos- 
session of what you promised to give up to 
Brodie and to Lady Bamton ?" 

" Yes," replied Brookman ; and he would 
have launched into a torrent of grateful 
speeches, had not Liddell cut him short with 
a few words of caution. 

" Now I will go, but you will see me 
again before the 20th. Keep up your spirits 
— if Brodie fail you, and if Lady Bamton 
fail you, heed it not. / can and will save 
you if you make me certain of these docu'- 
ments. Therefore, do not despair even when 
it reaches the last hour. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ALLAN BBODIE. 



Events were rapidly darkening around 
Allan Brodie I 

The poet says that " misfortunes never 
come singly, but in battalions/' and so he 
felt it. In addition to the fatal power which 
Brookmau held over hun, and which, m his 
desperation, the man was sure to use, other 
calamities were rapidly tracking him out, 
so that he was like to be altogether over- 
whelmed by coming events. 

While he was engaged in London in hunt- 
ing up friends to obtain Brookman's reprieve, 
he was summoned home by an imperative 

VOL. L M 
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missiye which announced the failure of his 
bankers. 

Allan Brodie was the spirit who animated 
the well-known private bank of Thomas 
Hallam and Co. He was a partner in the 
concern, and had from time to time depo- 
sited several large sums of money in its 
coffers. Among other moneys, two different 
sums of five thousand pounds each, paid to 
him by Sir William Bamton for his zeal in 
assisting him to the Bamsay property, had 
been recently sunk in its concerns. 

Thomas Hallam, Esq., of Liberton 
Castle, was the resident partner, and the 
banking-house was a dingy building in 
Writers' Court, now occupied by a pawn- 
broker. This gentleman, or " that villain," 
as some of his creditors called him, was a 
very pious man, and subscribed liberally to 
all the charities of the city. But, over- 
zealous to gain money, he entered into 
speculations which were foreign to the 
usual nature of his business. Heavy losses 
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ensued ; and to keep up the ancient credit 
of the house, the honds and private securi- 
ties of the concern had been pawned to old 
Gilbert Bamton, the diamond merchant and 
money-lender. Such of them as were taken 
up by customers were from time to time re- 
deemed ; but a large venture on a mercan- 
tile speculation precipitated the faU, and 
ruin at last came upon a bank that had 
been honoured in Edinburgh for upwards of 
two hundred and fifty years. 

One fine moining the High Street was 
startled from its propriety, and a dense 
crowd had collected in front of the Royal 
Exchange, to lament over the failure of 
Hallam and Co. The mob was most indig- 
nant, as mobs usually are ; and loud were 
the anathemas levelled at poor Hallanu 
There had never been such a day of excite- 
ment in the city before. 

" He has ruined many a poor widow and 
friendless orphan, the old scoundrel," said 
one in the crowd to his neighbour. 
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" Ay, it was evident," said another, " that 
yon couldna last for ever : it's no easy to 
keep up a castle, I can tell you. He should 
a' keepit like his faither, and lived aboon 
the bank as he did. There was no danger 
of his failin'." 

^^ Ah, it will all turn out right enough 
yet. There's the great lawyers to fall back 
upon, ye ken ; and awbody says Brodie has 
fifty or sixty thousand himself. It wouldn't 
have happened had he been at hand," was 
the determined opinion of this speaker, who 
kept a small book shop at the Cross. 

'^ Is it true that Hallam has made away 
wi' himsel' ?" asked a person in the crowd. 

" So it's said," was the answer. " He 
had gone to Paris to see after a lot of money 
that he had lent to some of the Royal 
family, and when he heard o' the fate o' one 
o' his speculations, that had turned out very 
badly, he hadna the courage to come home 
and face it out, poor weak man ; so I see by 
the Chronicle this morning that he was 
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found in the water at Paris, and was carried 
to a place they ca' the Morgue, whaur his 
clerk,who had gane ower, saw him and iden- 
tified him. But it is said as weel, by folk 
that ken, that he's no dead yet, and that it's 
a sham death." ^ 

" Eh, sirs I but that was an awfu' endin' 
for him, if it's true, puir man," was the 
general chorus. 

This was the truth ; and it was the news 
of the suicide that, more than anything 
else, hurried Brodie away from London. 
AU the way to Edmburgh he hoped, and 
hoped ; and although the failure as to the 
reprieve preyed upon his spirits, he would 
not allow himself to believe that further 
misfortune was impending. 

But his arrival, and a few minutes' con- 
versation with Mr. Liddell, dissipated all his 
new-formed hopes. Nothing cotdd be worse 
than the new difficulties in which he found 
himself enmeshed. 

It was by the night mail he arrived, and 
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not wisbisg it known that he had come, he 
gave strict orders to Mr. Liddell not to let 
his presence in town be known. " To- 
morrow, Joe, I will take a day's rest ; and 
then we will see what is to be done in these 
confounded matters." 

•* Very well, sh*," was the reply, " 111 
say you're not arrived yet." 

" Yes. By the way, Liddell, anything 
more about Brookman?" he asked care- 
lessly, as he went out. 

" Nothing particular, sir. It is rumoured 
that he makes sure of a reprieve through 
some great influence he can command.^^ 

Brodie winced, as Liddell maliciously put 
a peculiar emphasis on the last word. But 
no more was said, and he passed out. 

He went direct to a little country villa he 
had near Blackford, and there passed the 
night. 

Early next morning he was pacing on the 
Braid Hills, plotting, contriving, and think- 
ing over his position. The day was clear 
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«id bright, the grass was dry, and the view 
of the city was beautiful and distinct. 

But Brodie saw it not. He saw nothing ; 
the views around had no chsurm — the low 
jQlat hill, with its bushy whins, its myriads of 
rabbits, and its whirring partridges, had no 
attraction for him. The little bum that 
ran through the Braidsbank Hermitage 
might be seen through the trees ; and on 
its opposite bank the old dovecot and gar- 
dener's house were visible. The trws were 
stripped of their foliage, and winter and 
desolation were on their trail ; a few days 
more and the hail and snow would be 
battling against them. Spring, summer 
and autumn had had their course, and now 
that same winter had overtaken them that 
had fallen upon the soul of Allan Brodie. 

How changed was the scene, and how 
different the circumstances attending his 
last visit to this romantic spot — so recently 
as the preceding August — when, accom- 
panied by a brilliant party, he expatiated on 
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the beauties of the scene^ and, in his capa- 
city of F.S.A., dwelt on the rise and pro- 
gress of the romantic diy whose spires and 
towers rose before them, and where ihe Castle 
with its frowning battlements formed the 
centre of the picture. 

Edinburgh I — ^well might the great Sir 
Walter call it ^^ mine own romantic town/* 

There it lies, almost at our feet, the love- 
liest city of Britain's isle. It can be traced 
a feature in history through a long course 
of ages — a theatre on whose stage most im- 
portant dramas have been enacted — a can- 
vast on which has been painted a panorama 
of the eventful past. Its early appearance 
gave us its Castle and a few straggling 
houses, drawn near it for the protection 
afforded by its walls. In later days it became 
the residence of princes, and a scene of 
countless feuds. Then arose the feudal city 
with its palace at one end and its Castle- 
prison at the other. Tournaments were 
held in the neighbouring park, and the dear 
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waters of the North Loch sparkled in the 
sun. Time melts into eternity, and the 
scenes of the city change as it progresses. 
A period of hlood and fray mark its features 
— smoke ascends from the fire which roasts 
alive some victim of . fanaticism. Anon 
gay cavaliers and brilliant dames hawk or 
hunt in the adjacent glades and forests. 
Parliaments are held, and the country gen- 
tlemen come galloping through the entrance- 
ports of the city to attend them. Then comes 
the period of the beauteous but unfortu- 
nate Mary —the unbending Knox — ^and the 
ugly little Italian, who fell pierced by twenty 
daggers in the corridors of Holyrood — the 
grave Murray and the grasping Morton. 
The Borough Muir is crowded with soldiers 
preparing for disastrous Flodden. We can 
find traces of Montrose's scaffold — we can 
hear echoes from the hoofs of Claverhouse's 
dragoons — we can picture Jenny Geddes with 
her stool, and conjure up in our minds' eye 
the processions of Charles Edward Stuart. 

M 2 
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We can read of its plagues and its choleraji 
-^its deep tragedies of headsman's axes and 
hangman's scaffolds— its eternal church 
warfare and its strife of sects*- its petty 
bigotries and sillj persecutions. We can 
leam that its streets extend — that its squares 
are doubled— that its population multiplies 
that its trade prospers — ^that its port flou- 
rishes, and that its civilisation increases — 
and that, in short, the progress of this city 
in its kings, queens, statesmen, nobles, and 
people; in its manners, customs, habits, 
and civilisation, is but the epitome of all 
cycles of progress — a type of the growth of 
the world; and yet, at one time, in far 
back centuries, it was but a huge rock, with 
the roar of many waters on either side of 
it dashing onwards to the ocean. 

But what was all this to Brodie ? He 
had blotted out from his memory that 
last happy visit, when his senses revelled in 
the enjoyment of the glorious beauties of 
the fairy-like scene. Then life was smiling 
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upon him ; his schemes were fortmies, his 
hopes amhitious. Now, hlack night had 
curtained up his soul, and the beauties of 
nature, or the distant creations of art, as 
seen in the city, had no existence for the 
dead, dull eye of the man who was looking 
into the innermost recesses of his heart for 
one green spot on which to rest his wearied 
thoughts, and who would have welcomed a 
ray of hope or a road of escape as joyfuUy 
as would the parched traveller in the desert 
the thirst-quenching fountain so eagerly 
longed, so earnestly hoped for— or even as 
poor Brookman would welcome the wished- 
for reprieve. 

Many were the long hours, and desperate, 
awfuUy desperate, were the thoughts and 
schemes of this man of ambition. What 
did all his frauds avail him now ? Were 
they not likely to form a halter to drag him 
to a gibbet. His ill-gotten wealth had 
vanished like an exhalation before the mid- 
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day sun. Was not the finger of Providence 
here? 

Allan Brodie, with all his shrewdness, had 
never foreseen or provided for such a phase 
in his life as had now come upon him. Euin 
stared him in the face — ^both ruin of cha- 
racter and ruin of purse. What was he to 
do ? Would Brookman keep his threat ? 
Was exposure certam, and if so, was not 
ruin equally certain ? 

These were questions which rapidly sug- 
gested themselves to the active mind of Mr. 
Allan Brodie, as he paced rapidly up and 
down his favourite plateau on the Braid 
Hills. Ever and anon he made long pauses 
and fitful starts, as if he was engrossed 
with some new scheme that was to cut the 
gordian knot of his diflSculty. 

" That is it," he at length exclaimed, 
^^ that is what they say Hallam has done 
in Paris — ^why can I not do the same ? I 
can secure a few thousands ready money, 
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and the Continent is an open field to all 
adventurers. Once there, I can easily work 
on the feelings of Lady Bamton ; because 
she will be sure to visit Paris, Berlin, and 
the German baths. I can still frighten her 
by threatening to expose her total want of 
right to the property, and thus she may yet 
become Mrs. Allan Brodie I That's it — 
that's the game, Brodie ! Let it be given 
out that you have poisoned yourself — ^get a 
dead body to personate yours — and off to 
the Continent. Bravo I bravo 1 Allan 
Brodie is a man of genius yetl Yes, I'll 
commit suicide — but in a new way. Ill do 
it by deputy." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE RESURRECTIONISTS. 

The great anxiety of doctors and others to 
get dead bodies for the purpose of dissec- 
tion, and as a means of teaching anatomy, 
is well known. In Edinburgh, about the 
time of our story, this gave rise to the ne- 
farious burking system ; and in all parts of 
the country the traffic in dead bodies was at 
one time so common as to excite the 
greatest indignation, and to lead, in country 
places, to a perpetual watching of church- 
yards, especially after a funeral had newly 
taken place. 

Edinburgh, which has so long enjoyed a 
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great name as a school of medicine, was the 
seat of several gangs of resurrectionists, who 
scoured the country ahout, and when so 
fortunate as to secure a " subject," hurried 
to the city and disposed of it for a few 
pounds to Dr. Knox, Dr. Hamilton Courtly, 
Dr. Munro, or others of the famed medical 
practitioners in the Edmburgh school of 
medicine. 

All this has now been reformed, and 
there is no lack of bodies to operate upon. 
By Act of Parliament, all persons who die 
in the infirmary, or^the workhouse, and who 
are unclaimed, are given up for dissecticm. 

Mr. Allan Brodie had peculiar reasons 
for knowing more about this subject than 
any other persons not practically engaged 
in the trade. The reason of his thus 
knowing more than other men was his hav- 
ing been employed by his friend Dr. Hamil- 
ton Courtly to get him out of some trouble 
he had fallen into in reference to the pur- 
chase of a dead body, which had been stolen 
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from the churchyard of the village of Cra* 
mond. It had been traced to the possession 
of a few men who resided in Gibb's Close, 
in the Canongate, and these parties being 
apprehended, were forced ' to confess who 
had employed them, and so the body was 
traced to and found in Dr. Hamilton 
Courtly* s dissecting room in St Andrew 
Square. 

It is needless to say that the tact of Mr. 
Brodie, combined with the cash of the 
doctor, sufficed to get the little matter pro- 
perly arranged. 

Mr. Allan Brodie had been more careful 
in making notes of this transaction than 
any person not a lawyer would suppose. In 
fact, he thought he might wish to see the 
persons again. He had sometimes occasion 
to make use of such individuals as these 
men were — ^and such an occasion had now 
come upon him. 

Having resolved upon taking a particular 
course, he lost no time in carrying out his 
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plan ; in fact, he had no time to lose. 
Therefore, in the gray of evening of the 
same day descrihed in last chapter, Mr. 
Brodie, muffied in a large cloak, might have 
heen seen hurrying from the South-side, 
and wending his way^ towards the Canon- 
gate. 

Constantino Burke's (the scavenger) house 
was situated in GibVs Close. It was a place 
well fitted for the residence of a person en- 
gaged in the unholy traffic of purveying 
dead bodies for the anatomists. 

After ascending a narrow trap-stair, and 
gaining the end of a long passage, a strong 
door was next reached, a tap at which 
gained Mr. Brodie admission. 

The apartment into which the door 
opened was a large bare room. There stood 
in one comer, a truckle bed, near which was 
a shake-down, covered with an old rug 
much spotted with blood. In the centre of 
the place there stood a strong deal table, 
below which might be remarked an appear- 
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ance as if there was a trap-door. Several 
chests and trunks stood roond the room; 
and in one comer there might be obsenred 
a large willow hamper and an old tea chesty 
from out of which some straws were stick- 
ing. The walls were ornamented with some 
gaudy engravings carefully nailed on, and 
altogether the place had an air of want and 
squalor about it that was painful to look at 

A large fire blazed in the grate, and 
Constantine Burke's wife sat before it nurs- 
ing the child which, as related in a former 
part of our story, had been consigned to her 
care by the woman Broggan. 

When Mr. Allan Brodie came into the 
apartment, she made him a low curtsey, and 
asked him to sit down till the arrival of her 
husband, who had just stepped as far as the 
West Port to see a friend. " He'll be here 
directly, sur, and will settle your business in 
a crack, and no mistake sure." 

This was said thinking he was a doctor. 

" No matter, my good woman, I'm in no 
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particular hurry, and can wait a short time, 
as I must see him. That is a fine-looking 
child — a boy I think?" was Mr. Allan 
Brodie's courteous reply. 

^' It is, sur, and a fine boy he is, the little 
darlint. I declare, yer honor, I like him as 
well as if he had been my own bom son," 
said the woman. 

" Then he is not your child ?" 

" Oh, not at all ; I only keep him for the 
Broggans. IVe kep him since the middle 
of September last ; and I had some money 
with him, but it's all spent now, and Constan. 
tine wants to dispose of him, and be done wid 
the thing; but sure the docthers would 
never make any use of an infant like — ~ " 

" Dispose of it," said Brodie, hurriedly — 
" use of it — ^why, what do you mean — you 
don't mean that he would murder it, do 
you ?" 

" Oh, no, not exactly, sur," replied the 
woman, in a hesitating manner ; " but you 
see, sur, poor people are sometimes driveii 
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to awful straits as to how to get the bit bite 
and the bit sup, and a person came here 
oncst and offered Constantine fire pounds to 
give up the child to him.'* 

'^ For medical purposes ?'' asked Brodie. 

^' No, no, yer honor, ye see it wasn't for 
that at all; it was entirely to keep he 
wanted it, ye sees, because he said he had 
tuk a fancy to it. He thought it was such 
a foine child, and asked all about when we 
got it to keep, and was vastly particukr as 
to the date, and tuk it all down in a Utile 
book that ho kop for the purpose like." 

" Did you know the person at all, or what 
could bo his object for wishing to have the 
child?" Mr. Brodie asked. 

" Well, sur, he didn't say why he wanted 
it ; but I know his name to be Cargill, and 
he's a kind o' lawyer, yer honor ; but he*s 
best known, about here by his nickname, 
sur." 

** And what is it ?" 
" Tartan Tam, sur.'' 
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What further information might have 
been elicited or to what other revelations 
the conversation might have led, we cannot 
now tell ; for, at this moment, the person 
whom Brodie had come to see made his ap- 
pearance, and the woman, taking her cue 
from her husband, went, as she said, to call 
upon a neighbour. 

And thus, Allan Brodie had been uncon- 
sciously gazing for the last hour upon the 
Stolen Heir I Had he but asked the date 
when the child was left with the woman, 
might it not have given some slight clue to 
the solution of the bloody mystery of the 
16th September? 

How often we are confronted with our 
opportunities, and yet miss them I Had 
Brodie but asked the date, the wheel of 
fortune might again have turned in his 
favour. 

Mr. A. Brodie held a very long and most 
c»nSdenta c»n,er«ti.n 3th L per»n 
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he had come to visit, which seemed to end 
satbfactorily to them both. When the man 
oame out to Ught him along the dark pas- 
sage and down the trap staur, one hand was 
in his pocket, and the rustling of bank 
notes, and the pleasing twinkle of his eye, 
showed that he was exulting in a good 
bargain. 

The lawyer also seemed satisfied, and 
walked out with a confident air, as if the 
conference between them had given the 
greatest satisfaction. 

" Now then," said Mr. Brodie, before 
they descended, " 1 have the utmost confi- 
dence in you, and on Saturday night it must 
be done without fail. It must be as like me as 
possible— in fact, the more Uke me, the better 
it will please my friend. You will get the 
clothes and other matters I spoke of before 
then. So be ready. There must be no 
failure, mmd; and if this snow keep on the 
ground, it will help us greatly." 
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" ! never fear, your honour, we can 
manage it; I can get anything for gold, 
doctor." 

" Good night, then , he ready at the time 
I told you. Recollect our next meeting 
place is at the " 

"Hunters* Bog, yer honour. Never 
fear, I'll he there all right, and get every- 
thing done according to your honour's 
wishes." 

" Very wellj then, at a quarter to twelve, 
at the Hunters' Bog, on Saturday Night." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE BEPRIEVE. 

When the massive gates of the Calton Jail 
swung behind Mr. Liddell, after his inter- 
view with Brookman, he was too much ex- 
cited, and too exultant, to go direct into 
the city along the crowded thoroughfare of 
Waterloo Place ; but almost running, he 
crossed quickly over the road and disap- 
peared down by the Low Calton, where, hi 
a few minutes, he was snugly seated in the 
quiet back parlour of a small but respec- 
table public-house, kept by a person he 
patronised — ^Widow Nicol. 

" Glorious," he exclaimed — " most glo- 
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rious ; couldn't have been better. Every- 
thing turns out exactly as I expected. Lady 
Bamton and Brodie are equally involved, 
and Vm just the man to see to the very 
bottom of the whole affair. Now for a 
reaming glass of ale and an hour's smoke." 

"Hallo I Jenny, my lass.'' 
' " Yes, Mr. Liddell," said the prompt 
handtaaid, who was every person's favourite. 

" A pipe and a bottle of ale," was the 
demand of Mr. Liddell. 

"C«W«l,,»rr and m\ moment J,ony 
had these requisites upon the table — the 
door quietly closed— and the customer left 
to his meditations. 

Mr. LiddeU was what one of his friends 
designated " quite a profound smoker." He 
sat how with his legs stretched out on each 
side of the fire-place, wherein burned, a 
sparkling fire in a heat little grate ; and, as 
he puff, puffed away, his thoughts got 
deeper aiid deeper — his eye got dim and 
glassy, and h6 forgot to draw— -and the pipe 

VOL, I. N 



i6& ru^ noxMX^ hsol 

went oat ; bot rtiU be If/fgt it 
mouth, and (or a q»ce U tircotjr 
he tat fixed, imopoveable as si statue. 

Then he awoke to action, aod^ 
dowii tb|^ pipe, hnrriedlj paeedi the 

^^ It will dOy" §aid he, exoltmg to 
sell ^^ It win, it mast exceed A 
froin !Umdoip, dirfct and pal^ nght 4m to 
Berwick, where I will meet it, wi&^ie 
Ifrtter all ready pigii^and vs^l^edf aii4 adr 
dressed to Proyost Tfo^to:. How \vf^ wi^ 
have that old form in the offiGc^-4f s just 
what is want^ to a niccity ^ aod, as to Ae 
writiii£^ and siimatmres, thereH be no £ear 
of them — ^besides, how could it be detected ? 
Old Dug^ale will do the practicai^ part of 
the — ^ycs, d — n it— ^the fo;r^^, there is op 
use for blinking at the papie. The mail 
takes forty hours to come^ and the same 
time to go back« Egad, how the people ivill 
be astonished when it is found ouf 

Here came an ordeir for another pipe, a 
replenishment of the fire, and more ^le. 
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A great difficulty had presented itself ta 
the fertile mind <tf Mr. Liddell, but it only 
required a new meditation to get over it. If 
a man is really determined to do^ cleve* 
tinngB, he can <»ften inyent his opportum^ 
Ides, and Mr. liddell was bent on achieving 
a great success on this occasion. 

The hour required a particular man, and 
he waa found in the person of Mr. liddelL 

^^ That's it — ^111 send fnm off at once-«--BO 
fear of her co-operatien. He must get 
away to^ni^ht. The moment he arrives in 
Londim, hell arrange a post-chaise and 
four, on to Edinbuxgh wilh Ihe greatest 
speed, write to all the stationa for relays of. 
Worses, and so come dashing on to Berwick ; 
Wfi can do iiin thirty hours. He can give 
out that it is an elopement — ^the presence* o|^ 
the lady veiled and cloaked will countenance 
the idea. She can remain at Berwick, and 
the chaijse can rattle on with the letter, dmve 
direct to the Boyal Exchange, or to Trotter's 
l^ouse^ and deliver it 111 get the coaofa <^ 
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in the morning, and the m e BS cngc r 
Appear. Let me see^-oh^is to be li au geil 
bn a Wednesday, so that Hie plan would be 
to start late on Smiday night, and we omild 
be here on Tuesday morning. Yes, diat*s 
it-^tbe cleverest pardon ever obtained — Imt 
the reward ia worth the trouble/' 

" Everything will be in my favour,": he 
continued^ '^ If Brodie is lieally alarmed 
about the disclosures, he'll not be in a hurry 
to come back, and I will get a few words 
into some of the papers which will add to 
his fright; and if the opportunity serves, 
Brodie being still absent, it can easily be 
given out that the pardon is obtained 
through his interest. That's a eapital idea ; 
so I shall set to work at once and get it 
done." 

Brookmau still lay in the Jail hoping his 
life put ; and as day after day passed on 
and no communication arrived as to a re- 
prieve, either from Brodie or Lady BamtOtl^' 
his hopes waxed fainter and fainter,' till^' 
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like the flickering of the expiring candle, 
tb^> were about to go out altogether. 

He might have exclaimed^ like the patri- 
arch Job, ^.' My days are past, my purposes 
are faroken off, even the thoughts of my 
heart. /They change the night into day, 
the light is short because of darkness. If I 
wait, the gra^e. is mine house. I have made 
my bed in the darkness ; and where is now 
my hope ? As for my hope, who shall see 
it? They shall go down to the bars of the 
pit, when our rest together is in the dust." 
. The. poor man's aged parent had been to 
see him.. She : had come all the way from 
ihe fax north of Aberdeenshire to gaze, 
perhaps . for the last time, on the child she 
had loved with all a mother's tenderness. 

It was in vain that he assured' her of his 
hopesof paxdon. Sheput no faith in them, 
and felt already as if the grave had sepa- 
rated her from her son by its yawning 
gulph. 

. Ah I what agony can equal the anguish 
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i)f n mothir when the dread fiat of 
iivi«n(fi»g law it about to fev«r her 
nhi) luvni 10 fondly ? 

I'lm mo^ar tat beside her son and 
in hlH Mr faoe, asking herself how any 
vmlil find the guilt of murder there. 

** No I be is innocent^'' she thought *^ It 
in too hOTrible to fancy for a mommt that 
tny Aon eould be guilty of such a crime." 

** Mother/' said Brookman, ^^ if I am 
not (lardoned, you will get from Graham the 
koy of the old red box, and in a ccMiier you 
will tlnd a spring, which you press against. 
When it opens you will see a sealed packet, 
which contains important information ; and, 
mother, it must be made public, at any 
hazard or cost. I am determined not to 
die unavenged — and, there is news in it, 
mother, that will make some proud people 
tremble in their shoes. Publish it— get it 
circulated— for, if I must die, Pll make my 
death felt.*' 

The poor woman was so stricken with 
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anguish at tbe awM lAttMiti<:)li in Which her 
wn wai phuted ab i^baJK^ly fo comprehend 
what he taid^ but sho ^rdfuised dll that Was 
rtsquired ; add it was a telief td both wh^ 
Hit tamkejr o&dM to put am end to the 
painful interview. 

Once more left to himself, hii fold doubts 
abd fears rettimed^ and fbr hotM h^ became 
a prdy to tiia most bamicig anttety. 

" Would Allan Brodie get him k ti- 
prieve ? Could Lady Bamton not do io if 
he failed ? Yes^ yes, they must liUcoeed'^ 
it was their interest to sueceed-'^-becauie, if 
tiiiey failed, they would be overtf^idmad &i 
ruin/' 

Thus, evsr and anon uttering alotkd his 
hopes and wishes, he would throw himsdf 
upon his bed, and feterishly toss about f<^ a 
brief space, and then renew his speculatiMs 
as to whether or not he would be left to die. 

Strange, that he built less upon the hopes 
of success that had been held out to him by 
Joe Liddelli than he did upon the fears of 
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Brodie or Lady Bamtoti. He argued that 
the motive for them to help him would in- 
sure success; but fancied that the other 
person, having only a speculation upon the 
documents in view, would Hot be so zealous 
to serve him. 

We often judge wrong. Neither the 
power of Brodie nor the influence of the 
Bamton connexion could gain what was 
needed. 

Could the lords and ministers have known 
the hell-fire that was consuming the hearts 
of the two supplicants, they would surely, 
in merciful charity, have granted their peti- 
tion. But, alas I for the cause they were so 
much interested in, what reason could they 
assign for their humane exertions ? All 
they could say was, that it was to save a 
favourite domestic. They dared not bate 
their hearts to the minister and tell him the 
naked truth. They must not avow tiiat. 
Any cloak to hide their motives^ and prevent 
the real wound from being exposed to their 
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gaze. And so they defeated the purpose 
they held in view. It was very humane of 
them thus to exeirt themselves to save a de- 
pendant — ^very humane -- but the law must 
take its course, resolved the minister. 

Mr. Liddell's plan was the best one. No 
minister was asked by him for his consent. 
Upon his own exertions and skiU his plan 
depended, and that astute gentleman was 
determined that it should succeed. 

His plans were matured with matchless 
care. The post*chaise would arrive on the 
forenoon before the day fixed for the execu- 
tion — ^no time was given for even the anti- 
cipation of error — ^the pardon^ would be 
signed by the Home Secretary, and in these 
days there was no flashing telegraph or fly- 
ing railway :to bear away troublesome ques- 
tions, or speed back with ominous replies. 

Accordingly^ at the very moment that the 
workmen were busy hammering up the 
gallows, a post-chaise, drawn by four foam- 

ing> horses, dashed along past the Post^ 

N 2 
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Office and up tlie North Bridge, making no 
halt till it stopped at the Boyal Exchange. 
- The gentleman who leaped out of the 
carriage was surroimded, as if by magic, by 
a large crowd of people. Brief as the 
period was, the persons round about con- 
trived to guess the nature of the express^ 
which the special messenger was nothing 
loth to confirm. 

'^ A pardon ! a pardon for poor Brook- 
man !- ^ was shouted on all sides ; and in a few 
fimiutes the news had flashed to the furthest 
ends of the city, and never till now did it 
appear that the valet^s case had excited so 
much sympathy. The whole public, as with 
one voice, seemed unanimously to ratify 
what had been done. 

H He never did it,'^ was now the ci?y. 

'- 1 was always smre of that,'' said every 
Sir Oracle to his little clique. 

A nun^ber of people rushed to that part 
of George the Fourth's Bridge which coa^ 
manded a view of the Lock-up House, and 
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commenced shouting that a pardon was 
come, in the hope that the prisoner might 
hear them. 

In the meantime the packet had been 
delivered at the Comicil Chambers, and a 
messenger sent off to Princes Street to 
smnmon Mr. Trotter, the Lord Provost. 
That functionary soon arrived, and, accom- 
panied by Dr. Dickson, the prisoner's 
spiritual adviser, proceeded at once to the 
Ivock-up Housei to aimomiq^ W^f^ gla4 
ti4i^g9 tp Brooknvai^ 

8a Joseph 34<^^'8 9^cc^ wail yndpubted 
wd mofiit <?oiBpletQ I 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE SHAM SUICIDE. 

The snow waa falling in heavy flakes, and 
the atmosphere was gloomily picturesque 
with ihe dense mass as it fell to the ground. 
The Hunters' Bog seemed vast and illimit- 
able in the gloom. The adjoining hills, in 
their spectral dress of white, seemed like 
" thick-coming fancies" from the world of 
spirits, Bs the wind gently shifted the mass 
of falling flakes for a brief moment, and 
rendered then- fantastic shapes visible. The 
city could not be seen except from the 
heights adjoining, and the Bog on that 
Saturday midnight was as solitary and lone 
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as if it? had ' been a portion of the great 
desert ef SahaTa. 

Thiftwas the &C6ne which AUan Brodie 
had tindertakisn to ' visit— the midnight 
meeting place of the unhallowed resurreo- 
tionirtsi ' 

It was a fitting night fdr the work in 
hiatid. ii ' . 

' The ever-clrtuiging scenes of which the 
Htriiters' Bog has been the thesttre could 
not be detdiled in a brief and pasduig para- 
graph of a tale. Volumes could not render 
justice to' the rmnantib traditions of this 
wild and solitary spot — a place all the more 
sOlit^'and remote that it is within a stone- 
throw of a busy and populous city, where 
the giant pulse of human life is ever throb- 
bing, and ' the busy hum of never-ceasing 
industry is ever heard. 

It was^here, in preference to his own 
hoiise^ that Brodie had chosen the scene of 
his supposed death. His reasons for this 
were cunning enough. Of course, had he 
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resUy mesmt U> oommt suicide^ h^ ifould 

have done the deed in his omu be^ Qr at 
his own houite ; hut^ aa he xn^m% to praotise 
upro the credulify of th^ poopl^, ho rosolved 
to die In tibo ope» air. 

It must be either at the Braid Hilli Of tbf 
Huj^tors' Beg wheFO he woijdd die, These 
were his favoured spots for meditation. On 
^ithef of these 0oe^e8 \kd loved ^ wmder 
a»d ooptwpaplate tbo fiitwe^hig f\itmp^! 
Ia4ep with bi« grqato^s^ and boaring titi? 

fnuta of his amhitiow schemea, 1% ifi w^ 
for ufi that «0 flaiiwp ewr stodows ftw#» 
our endipg. 

The botpa^OQt J«twye? w^ the fe«t on the 
«c©oe. 

He had net loing to wait hefof q be W9# 
joiped by his friend the peaveqger, Q^staiir 
tine Burke, and his assistani 

Brodie soemed stai^led at tho present of 
a third painty? a^d asked the seayepg^- if 
he was a person to be trusted, 

" O, of oouapse, yer hopowr^ of he wouldn't 
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been here. I cap tmifirt him the same ba I 
can myself. It was him that got the body, 
imd he gooQ half with me in the affair, sur. 
He's a very honest man, yer honour,-' was 
the answer. 

^^ And what is his name?'^ demanded 
Brodie. 

^^ It's Bill Hare, sur ; and 111 make 
bound to say he's the best hand in the trade 
any day,-- said Constantino, anxious to 
vouch for his friend's res^etability. 

^^ And how have you succeeded?" was 
Brodifi's next question-r-ra question which 
was put all the more eagerly beeaujie he 
^w Qo sign^ of their having the body with 
them. 

*^ 0* just firstrrate, yer hwor-r-he'^B as 
Jik^ you M he can lopk ; we've touched him 
up famouply, and he looks the ra^l tbi^g 
intirely, sir. We have it all rigb;t, dpwtl m 
|h9 bole i^t the ^Wells-o'-Wewy,' mi if 
yO^'U wait fw P* little it'll be here." 

Bfpdie W4S Mpoyed at thi^, ^d urge4 
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them to get it brought up and placed on 
the ground at once. 

^^ This storm is favourable^** said he, 
^^ only it may go off before we aooomplisli 
our purpose. Quick, quick, lose no time ; 
let us have the advantage of the anoir to 
fill up our footmarks. Hasten, I a^r, 
hasten.** 

The men soon returned with a loiig 
coarse sack, which they bore between them. 
This contained the dead body, which was 
rigid and unbending, As the two men, 
fatigued with their exertions, heaved it upon 
the, ground, the lawyer shuddered. These 
were scenes he was quite unaccustomed to. 
He could perform deeds which required a 
man of nerve and iron will, when seated in 
his office— -but to face the dead on such a 
night, and on such a scene, and for such a 
purpose, quite unmanned him. 

Hare unmasked a dark lantern, and the 
two then proceeded to strip the sack off the 
body, commencing at the feet — Brodie 
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meaiiwjiul^ ^;aiiding with half-averted face, 
afr/aid tp look upon the d^ad features <^ his 

suhatiitjate. . ; , 

" There now, sur, ye'es can see it yerself, 
wd j»4ge.,how we have done the thing," 
said Burke. . . ' 

4 * 

.;, Brodie slowly turned round, and as his 
eager eye fell upon the face of the corpse, 
he stai:^ ..and shivered violently, a cold 
sweat; ooziug out from every pore of his 
body. 

: , ^^GracV)us , Heavens! it is so like it 
perfectly startled me," was his exdama- 
tioQ, when at last he brought himself to 
lookuppn.it. ^' But quick, quick, let us 
hurry it oyqr ; see here, bear it on to the 
centre of yoi^ier: hollpw, iind placfe it there ; 
gp aloi^ by the side of tlhe small streamlet, 
and thait will prevmt your footsteps leaving 
any mark on ihe ground." 

.lifting the body, they .bore it to the pre- 
scribed spot) and carefully deposited it as 
Brodie directed. Some things were scat* 
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tared abonty an addrete ctod put into the 
waistcoat pocket, and b^bre the hbd!f iMa 
resigned to its fate, it was afanost c overe d 
over widi the snow. 

^^ Tliis act, then, completes our cottlpact 
Here is your money, and go yoor itnyt, 
We shall nev« meet again, I hope,** mut- 
tered the lawyer. 

These words spdken, the two re d m r ec^ 
tionists took their way to the city, and 
Allan Brodie, drawing his doak cloadhf 
around him, was speedily lost in the distant 
obscurity. 

At this period Edinburgh seemed des- 
tined to experience sensation after srasation 
in rapid succession. The Bruntsfield mur- 
der and abduction — the failure of Hallam's 
Bank — and now, like a clap of thunder, the 
suicide of the great Allan Brodie burst 
upon the public, staggering them, as it were, 
with its effects, and convulsing the general 
mind with an intensity of feeling which no 
other recent event had called forth. 
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The newspapers of tiie time detail mi« 
nately the finding of the body, and it is 
curious to note how carefully all the details 
of this surprising event had been planned 
by the cautious man of business* We gire 
an extract: — ^^ Suicidb of Mr. AllaU 
AftODis.— On the monung of Sunday last, 
the dead body of a man was found lying at 
a considerable distance from the pubUc 
road, in an unfrequented portion of tile 
Hunters' Bog. A silver cream^jug, and a 
large bottle, labelled ^ Essential Oil of Al- 
monds,' were found by the side of the 
corpse* The body has evidently been 
snowed up for some time, as it was a littie 
deccmiposed. It was speedily removed to 
the Police OfBice, and examined by a medi- 
cal man a few minutes afterwards. There 
was found near to, or on the person of the 
deceasedi two one-pound notes, two half- 
sovereigns, a five-pound note, twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence in silver, some copper, 
a white cambric pocket handkerchief, a 
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small pocket paper-»kiiife,a latch-key, a pair 
of gloves, a case contiaining two razors, and 
a printed calling card, engraved with the 
name pf * Mr. Allan Brodie, W.S., St. An- 
drew Square;' also 'one or two business 
letters. The unfortunate gentleman has 
been from home some time, and it was sup- 
posed he was still in London, as we believe 
it was to his exertions we owe the pbrdon o( 
James Brookman, who was to have been 
executed on Wednesday last. There aro 
many surmises afloat as to the cause of this 
melancholy event, and it is generally as- 
cribed to the failure of Hallam's Ban^ 
and to the loss of large sums of money by 
the present joint-stock mania. We belifeve 
the unfortunate deceased was the principal 
working partner in the great law-firm id St. 
Andrew Square j and we are told its con- 
cerns are likely to suffer much from the 
shocking event. It pains us greatly to have 
to add that various rumours are abroad re- 
specting the character of the deceased, and 
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the:natui'e = of his connection with many of 
the concerns in which he was involved. We 
may again allude to this." 

. Such -was the nature of the information 
the world got upon this occasion. Some 
people pretended to know hetter, as they 
always do. 

Mr. Liddell was the party most as- 
tonished. 

" Well, it was shabby. Why, I never 
heard a word about it. He had never come 
over the idea to a living soul, that is evi- 
dent, or it must have reached my ear; 
everything does, in time, come to me. But, 
after all, was it him ? I. can't help think- 
ing that Allan Brodie had more pluck in 
him than to seek the fate of a suicide; 
and if he did want to die, why didn't he 
die at home comfortably in his bed ? And, 
God bless me, it was a striking fact that 
about his hat — ^he had no hat, and it has 
not been found, and yet it is wanting. His 
everyday hat — ^he had only three — ^is gone, 
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and it wamN^ found. Now, that fact does 
artonish ve, because there haa been no 
wind, and the hat couldn't melt with the 
now. Well, well, everybody saya it was 
him, and I must give in ; but we shall see.** 
And Mf^ Joseph liddeU, in time, did see. 



CHAPTER XX, 



THE HERO IS SAVED FBOM CmME. 



The iWPgre^s fixm the anatclou^g. ofr cbad 
Vp4i?iil to ih^ IsiUiDig of living ones was 
^pi^ and easily accoioplished The men 
who hfigsupt as resurrectionists, and obtained 
^ wey, by the sale. o£ the dead bpdies ob- 
tained firom cpuntry churchyards, were not 
^ bQ det^od from this source of* gain 
]|K^pause the peop]ie. watched their, dead and 
thui^ prevented the unhaUowed desecration 
0$ the gc^y^. 

Xhe burlpacKg. eptem. res^ilted — and the 
public SL^qjfB i9 hoi^pr s^t the^ West F^rt 

trpg^^ie^f 
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It is impossible to arrive at a correct idea 
of the ruthless destruction of human life by 
burking. A lecturer on anatomy in Edin- 
burgh, confessed to having had eighty-one 
subjects in the course of, a year! How 
many of these had been murdered ? 

At the period of our story it was a com- 
mon practice for persons to sell their dead 
relatives to the doctors for the purpose of 
dissection I And not alone in Scotland or 
in Edihbuigh did this practice prevail ; in 
other towns, and in various large <^ities^ it 
was equally the custom. In London, at 
one time, an ingenious man of the name of 
Harrison, and his equally ingenious wife, 
wandered about the streets in separate di- 
rections, and, whenever any person was 
killed or died suddenly, they appeared on 
the scene and claimed the bodies, as being 
relatives, and then sold them to the anato- 
mists. They were at length found out and 
exposed at Bow Street PoliciB Office. 

Many such horrors could be described, 
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but such description is not at present a part 
of our plan. 

Burke and Hare had run the usual course 
so easily descrihed as " from bad to worse.** 

They had first dealt in dead bodies stolen 
from the churchyard, or otherwise obtained, 
and then, when the supply of these failed, 
they took to murder as a means of keeping 
up the income derived from this unholy 
source. There is no teUing how long the 
system had been carried on, or how many 
murders they had committed, nor how far 
it might have extended, had it not been 
providentially brought to light and exposed. 

Thus our story makes a jump from the 
year 1826, and its memorable incidents, to 
the beginning of 1829, when an event oc- 
curred which is pertinent to the conclusion 
of the first portion of our history. 

It is Wednesday morning, the 28th of 
January, and the rain falls in torrents ; but 
wet and cold as it is, crowds of peoplejfceep 
pouring into the city, and a dense mass of 

VOL. I. o 
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thirty thousand people were in time congre- 
gated at the head of Libberton's Wynd — 
the place of execution. They were steam- 
ing together, densely packed, that immense 
multitude ; and the reek arose from them 
like a protest to heaven against the horrors 
which Burke had enacted. 

Every window and house-top from which 
a glimpse of the criminal could be obtained 
was occupied. For s)me days previous, 
great interest had been used to obtain places 
commanding a full view of the scaffold — 
the cost varying, according to the local posi- 
tion, from five to twenty shillings. Crowds 
of people continued to arrive, not only from 
all parts of the city, but from all the neigh- 
bouring towns. The scene at this time was 
deeply impressive. No person could, with- 
out emotion, survey such a vast assemblagef, 
80 closely wedged together, gazing on the 
fatal apparatus, and waiting in anxious and 
solemn silence the arrival of the worst of 
murderers. 
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« 

As usual with all prisoners destined to 
the gallows, the ruflfian had been brought 
over to the Lock-up House the day previous 
to that fixed for his execution. 

He occupied the very same small room 
that, little more than two years before, had 
been occupied for one long night of agony 
by the valet of Lord Bruntsfield — poor 
Brookman. 

But how diflferent were the two cases. 
The valet was an innocent man — Burke a 
murderer of the deepest dye. His hands 
were red with the blood of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; and even while he slept, thousands 
of people were collecting to hurl their exe- 
crations on his head. 

At the execution, hundreds of respectable 
people had congregated to see the last strug- 
gles of this infamous wretch ; and at the 
gallows, too, as at a common centre, were 
collected the dregs and feculence of all the 
land, come hither to point the moral and 
adorn the tale. 
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At eight o'clodi, the procession left the 
Lock up HousOy and Burke walked ta the 
scaffold with a firm step^ but leaning on the 
arm of Mr. Beid. As soon as the officers, 
by whom the culprit was preceded, made 
their appearance at the head of Libberton's 
Wynd, one loud and simultaneous diout was 
given by the crowd ; and that immense mass 
of people, saturated with rain, surged and 
heaved to and fro like an ocean of human 
beings disturbed by the hot breathings of 
some demon of crime. It was one great 
heave and then an universal shudder, and for 
a moment all was again stiU as the grave, 
on the brink of which stood the criminal 
whose presence inspired such unmitigated 
disgust. 

When he mounted the fatal stair, it was 
with a step as if he were anxious to bring 
the tragedy to a conclusion; and having 
heard the shouts of the multitude, his pre- 
sence of mind seemed to be disturbed a 
good deal, and he appeared to require more 
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support than when he was walking from th^ 
Lock-up House. When he was fairly upon 
the scaffold, loud and terrible shouts and 
yells of execration burst from the specta- 
tors, but he cast a look of fierce and even 
desperate defiance at the crowd. He knelt 
immediately, and was engaged a few minutes 
at his devotions, assisted by one of tbe 
Catholic priests. Mr. Marshall concluded 
the religious exercises by a short prayer. 

At the time when the culprit was ob- 
served to kneel, which he did with his back 
to the crowd, the shouts were repeated, 
with cries, to the persons on the scaffold, of 
'' Stand out of the way I" " Turn him 
round!" &c. Signals were made to the 
crowd by the magistrates to intimate that 
Burke wsifi engaged in his devotions ; but 
these were totally disregarded, and the 
clamours continued. Besides the cries 
above noticed, shouts were heard of " Hare j 
Hare I bring out Hare 1" " Hang Knox !" 
^^ He's a noxious rascal 1" When Burke 
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rose from his knees, he lifted a silk hand- 
kerchief upon ^hich he had knelt, put 
it wiUi much care into his pocket, and then 
gave one «ingle glance up to the gaUows. 

At ten minutes past eagbt, Burke took 
his place on the drop. While the execu- 
tioner was adjusting the rope, one of tbe 
priests said to Mm, ^^ Now, say your creed ; 
wnd when you come to the words ^ Lord 
Jesus Ohrist,' give the signal, and die with 
his blessed name in your mouiih/' During 
all this time shouts were heard a£ ^ Burke 
him I" " Grive him no rope f "Do the 
same for Hare I" " Weigh them together !" 
" Wash blood Jrom the land T &c. When 
the executioner was about to unloose his 
neckerchief, in order to adjust the rope, 
Burke said to him, " ITie knot'i^ behind ;*' 
which were the only words he uttered on 
tiie scaffold. Precisely at a quarter past 
eight Burke gave the signal, and, while the 
most tremendous shouts of ^execration ever 
heard were ringing in his ear, he was 
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lauaftched AQto eterpity, iOnd died aloiost with- 
out A fitruggku 

Such was the fitting termination of this 
man's life. It was im keeping with his deeds 
of 4arkBefis. These times of excitement 
have long passed away, aapkd those who re- 
member (theaa are daily getting f ewier ; but 
they still retain vividly in their memory the 
recoUeotion of the fieroe exci^ment atten- 
d^tat upon the days of Burke aj»d Hare. 

And what has all this to do wi^ the 
stcden child ? we hear some <rf our mope 
critical readers ask. 

Softly, good readear, we make ^uaswer. 

We are oonring to that presently ; but be- 
fere winding up the first portion of our his- 
tory, we wished to paint the end of a (band 
with whom we hiauve had hitherto some con- 
nection, and to whose tender mercies ihe 
relentless and ^peivengefiil spirit of £y^yn 
Douglas had oonHigned the unfortunate 
iseSamt — tbos visiting the sins of the father 
;upon his offspring. 
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The boy had thriven in the dens of these 
vile outcasts, and now, upwards of two yean 
of age, he was a pretty and interesting 
child. He had, ere this, had his hair- 
breadth-'scapes ; and when necessity pinched 
his supposed parents, he might at any mo- 
ment have been sulSbcated aad sold to the 
doctors ! 

He had, for his only protection, the love 
of the woman who had been his nurse I 
Nature had triumphed over all obstacles 
and asserted her right — the woman who 
had fed him from her own breast was a 
human being, and although steeped in crime, 
and however degraded, she felt for the child 
as for her own son, and thus saved him from 
a score of deaths I 

Man is a creature of circumstances, and 
the child has been his father. Evelyn 
Douglas, strong in that hour in which his 
evil passions predominated, and stung to 
revenge by the wrongs of his sister, had de- 
voted the child to a life of crime — and thus 
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*' The Stolen Heir/' on the mornings oif 
Burke's execution, was witnessing a scen<Q, 
similar to one which might at some futuTQ 
time terminate his own life, unless, indeed^ 
gome miracle interposed to prevent his ior 
tended destiny from heing fulfilled. 

And that miracle did occur I At last, the 
hand of Fate was stretched out to save him, 
and direct his careear into new and less sin- 
ful scenes. 

Constantino Burke and his wife had come 
to the High Street to see the last of their 
relative. They were anxious to see if he 
died game. 

They sat in a mean garret in the High 
Street, to which an entrance was obtained 
from Brown's Close. It was the residence 
of one of the gang, and the windows looked 
direct upon the place of execution. 

The never-failing whisky bottle and ac- 
companying glasses were, of course, promi- 
nent on the scene. 

Constantine and his wife, the Brogans, 
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and Nelly O'Dwyer, who kept the house, 
were all engaged in drinking, and every few 
minutes they burst into wild shouts and un- 
earthly howls of so peculiar a kind, that 
none could say whether they were expressive 
of joy or grief. 

By the time the execution was over, the 
women were rapidly getting drunk. 

^^ Oh, that monster Hare ; it*s all along 
o* him he*s brought to this ; and he was the 
worst himsel, he was. If anybody should 
have swung for it, it was Hare, the desavin' 
blackguard," said the woman. 

" Ay, it wasn't William," replied the 
man, " that was the worst of them. It's 
Hare that should swing for it, that it is. 
But where's the child ?" said he, in alarm, 
for it was nowhere to be seen ; and the man 
— whether, after all that had occurred, he 
still entertained designs upon it, is un- 
known — yet kept a watchful eye on its 
movements. 
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A tremendous shout of horror from the 
street was the only answer. 

The child had fallen from the window^ 
and had been dashed into a shapeless mass 
of blood and clothes upon the pavement 
below I 

The crowd were horror-struck, and rushed 
forward to exaniine the body. 

" It still lives," exclaimed a gentleman, 
hurrying forward ; " let it be carried to the 
nearest doctor's shop j poor little thing, it 
will die, I fear." 

By this time the drunken woman had 
reached the street and attempted to seize 
upon the infant; but a person in the crowd 
recognising her as one of those who had 
been apprehended in connection with Burke, 
a cry was raised in a moment by the crowd 
of 

" Burke her I Burke her ! she's one o' 
them — she's one o' the West Port gang — 
down with her — ^let's seize the drunken hag 
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and throw her over the Brig into the Cow- 
gate." 

" Serve her right," was the universal echo 
of the multitude. 

' " Where is the rest of them ?" was the 
next cry. '* Who killed Daft Jamie ? Let's 
hang them all beside Burke." 

In vain the poor woman screamed for 
help and assistance — ^her Mends durst not 
appear to give aid, as they would have been 
poimced upon in a moment ; and — 

" Take her to the Canal and drown her 
— away to the Canal with the horrible old 
hag" — was the next shout 

And away the poor woman was borne by 
the infuriated mob, hustled and jeered and 
flouted; her clothes torn from her back, 
bleeding from wounds caused by her being 
pelted with stones ; and no doubt, had not 
a body of police who had being doing duty 
at the gallows come to her assistance, she 
would have been stoned to death, or perhaps 
drowned in the Canal Basin. 
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In the meantime, the poor child was 
carried to a doctor's shop at the Cross, 
where the extent of his wounds was ascer- 
tained. 

" Poor little fellow !" said the doctor, 
" his back is broken, and it will be a mi- 
racle if he lives. Will anybody be charitable 
enough to look after him ? I will send him 
in the meantime to the Infirmary." 

" I will pay any money that is necessary, 
and see that he wants for nothing," said a 
gentleman, stepping forward, and handing 
his card to the doctor, amid the applauding 
murmurs of the crowd who had assembled 
round the shop. 

The doctor bowed and looked at the card. 
It had upon it the simple words : — 

'* Mt\ Joseph Liddell^ 
Solicilor^ 

London Siieeiy 

END OF BOOK 1. 
2\ C. Newby^ Publisher, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendtsh Sqttare. 
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